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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE GREATER PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN AND SHARP-TAILED GROUSE IN 
THE SANDHILL REGION OF NEBRASKA 

By GLENN VIEHMEYER 

The survival and increase of the Greater Prairie Chicken and the 
two races of the Sharp-tailed Grouse that occur in Nebraska* is prob¬ 
ably of interest to all lovers of wildlife. This paper relates especially to 
the present status of two species in the sandhill region of Nebraska. As 
recently as 1937, these two species of upland game birds, and especially 
the Greater Prairie Chicken, were reaching a point where there was 
a definite possibility of their becoming extirpated within the state at 
no distant time. Today, fortunately, they again have increased to a 
point where there are sufficient numbers of breeding birds to enable 
them to reestablish themselves over a part of the state in which there 
is now suitable habitat. 

I realise that the present study of this problem is inadequate, in that 
the area covered in the survey is small and that factors of more or less 
importance may have been overlooked by me. A more detailed and exten- 
sive study must be made before a final satisfactory analysis of the status 
of these two splendid game birds in Nebraska can be reached or plans for 
rehabilitation developed. On the other hand, their preservation is of 
such vital importance to all who are interested in the wildlife of Ne¬ 
braska that I feel that even an incomplete report, covering but a frac¬ 
tion of the breeding range, is well worth while, and that an attempt 
at an analysis of the factors that control the rise and fall in population 
of these two species in Nebraska is now justified* even at the risk that 
additional study may prove that some of the factors outlined are not 
fully applicable or that other factors of importance, here omitted, may 
be uncovered by such future study. Bearing this in mind, I here offer 
an outline of the present status of these birds as observed in two areas 
in Nebraska, viz., (1) in Logan County and (2) in the Holt, Rock, 
Brown and Keyapaha Counties general region, and I also attempt to 
explain the periodic rise and fall of the grouse populations in these 
areas. 


*Tympanuchus cupido pinnatus Brewster, and Pedio.ecetes phasic 
nellus campestris Ridgway and P. p. jamesi Lincoln 
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In my paper entitled “Is the Prairie Chicken Passing?” (antea, vi, 
pp. 25-28), read at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Ornithologists 1 Union, held at Superior, Nebraska, on May 13, 1938, I 
gave an outline of the then status of the Greater Prairie Chicken in the 
southern part of the Nebraska sandhills and along the Platte River as 
far west as eastern Wyoming. In an article appearing in the issue of 
“Outdoor Nebraska” for the spring and summer of 1941 I give a com¬ 
parison of surveys made in the sandhills of northern Nebraska in 1935 
and 1940. These data, which are included in this paper, are, I believe, 
conservative. I have ho desire to paint a rosy picture or to raise hopes 
of a coming abundant Greater Prairie Chicken and Sharp-tailed Grouse 
population. While the present rate of increase is gratifying, and prom¬ 
ises well for the future, I know that these birds cannot take an impor¬ 
tant place in the Nebraska avifauna unless the present favorable breed¬ 
ing conditions are maintained, and that they cannot spread to other 
parts of the state unless- changes of present agricultural practices re¬ 
establish a favorable habitat for them. Briefly, we now have a founda¬ 
tion stock of breeding birds that could possibly eventually restock the 
entire state. The question is, are we willing to make room for the Great¬ 
er Prairie Chicken and the Sharp-tailed Grouse or. shall we let them go 
the way of the Passenger Pigeon and the Plains Bison? It is strictly up 
to us. Do we keep them or let them go? 

As to the status of the Greater Prairie Chicken in Logan County, 
I will say that in the fall of 1937 I observed 219 Greater Prairie Chick¬ 
ens in this county. Most of the flocks were small, composed of a dozen 
birds or less, the only large flock observed having been along the South 
Loup River, west of Stapleton, and numbering about 125 birds. In the 
fall of 1940 flocks of 25 to 150 birds were not uncommon, and an es¬ 
timate of a total population of 1200 or more birds, is, I believe, con¬ 
servative. This would mean an increase of about 400 percent during 
the past three breeding seasons (1938-1940, inclusive). 

In the Holt, Rock, Brown and Keyapaha Counties region, with 
1200 miles of driving, I counted 53 Greater Prairie Chickens and 9 
Sharp-tailed Grouse in the spring of 1935. In the fall of 1940, while 
serving as Conservation Officer for the Nebraska Grouse Game Com¬ 
mission, I recorded in approximately the same area an estimated 1500 
Greater Prairie Chickens and 1000 Sharp-tailed Grouse. 

In comparing the 1935 count with that of 1940 there are a number 
of factors that must be considered before a true estimate of the increase 
can be made. At first glance a direct comparison of the figures of 
the two counts, 53 and 1500 Greater Prairie Chickens, respective¬ 
ly, would indicate an increase of nearly 3000 percent, which is, of 
course, far too high. The 1935 count was taken in late April and in 
June. The big winter flocks had been broken up. Many of the birds 
were nesting and were scattered all over the territory. The 1940 count 
was made in October and November, after the birds had flocked for 
the winter, and may have included a considerable number of indivi- 
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duals that had drifted in from farther north. The 1935 count was 
made by me alone, traveling in a car driyen at a fairly high rate of 
speed. The 1940 count was made from a car driven at a low rate of 
speed by Conservation Officer W. J. Weller of Atkinson, thus giving 
me better opportunity for observation as well as the assistance of an' 
other man. Finally, the distance traveled and the area covered in 1940 
was over twice as great as that of 1935. In making these counts I 
at no time counted birds seen in areas previously patroled, so as to 
avoid any possible duplication of records. From a study of the two 
counts, and of estimates of increase given me by farmers, ranchers and 
sportsmen throughout the area, it appears that an estimated increase 
of 400 to 500 percent during the past six breeding seasons (1935 to 
1940, inclusive) is a reasonable one. 

Before attempting an analysis of the reasons for this rather rapid 
increase of grouse population in Nebraska during the past few years, 
let us take a look at the state as it was when the white man first came 
and as it is today. Records left by the pioneers who first saw Nebras- 
ka are agreed that the bulk of the land was grassland. In the canyons 
and along the streams, shrubs and trees had established themselves. In 
the eastern part of the state this was an extension of the eastern for' 
est that had moved up the Missouri River from the south and east and 
extended westward along the drainage systems of the Republican, 
Platte, Loup gtnd Niobrara Rivers. In the western part of the state 
the woody flora of the Rocky Mountains and the Slack Hills had extend¬ 
ed eastward and southward to occupy the Pine Ridge, Wildcat Hills 
and the drainage systems of the upper Platte and Niobrara Rivers. Be¬ 
tween these extensions of the eastern and western forests, along the 
valleys of the rivers and upon the high tablelands that divide the var¬ 
ious drainage systems, the grasslands of the Great Plains lay undis¬ 
turbed by the white man and his agriculture. These grasslands were 
the home of the Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp-tailed Grouse; 
a home that was exactly fitted to the needs of these species, furnishing 
a, habitat where they had through many generations become adapted 
to that particular environment, and to no other kind. The prairie, with 
its dence cover of grasses, furnished nesting sites and food, the latter in 
the seeds and fruits of grasses, legumes and composites, and in the form 
of an abundant insect fauna. The woodlands along streams and canyons 
furnished winter cover and an additional food supply in the form of fruit 
and buds. It was under such conditions that the Greater Prairie Chick¬ 
en developed and increased, until the white men who early contacted 
the species told of flocks that were “uncountable and that took flight 
with a roar of wings like thunder.” 

The grasslands of Nebraska were of two types. Those of the east¬ 
ern part were the true prairies, made up of the taller bluestems, In¬ 
dian grass*, and others of the same type. The Nebraska sandhills form 

*Andropogon furcatus Muhlenberg and A. hallii Hackel, Sorgh- 
astrum nutans (Linnaeus) 
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an extension of this tail-grass country, with a typical flora of its own. 
As one progresses westward across the state the type of vegetation 
gradually changes with the decreasing precipitation until it merges with 
the grama-grass and buffalo-grass* association of the short grass coun¬ 
try. 

These three sections of Nebraska, the tail-grass prairie of the east¬ 
ern part of the state, the sandhills of the north-central section and the 
drier short-grass areas of south-central and western Nebraska have each 
fared differently at the hand of the white man and his agriculture. The 
tail-grass prairies have become a strictly agricultural area, devoted in the 
main to the production of the cereals. Native grassland has been re¬ 
duced to a minimum and in many places is non-existent. The sandhills 
have remained much the same, with the livestock industry well estab¬ 
lished and farming at a minimum. The short-grass areas are devoted 
to both livestock and farming, with enough native grassland remaining 
to be potentially a valuable breeding ground for the Greater Prairie 
Chicken and the Sharp-tailed Grouse if sufficient cover were main¬ 
tained to make them attractive to these birds. However, the mainte¬ 
nance of cover suitable for breeding grounds on the short-grass plains 
is much more difficult than in the sandhill region. The somewhat scan¬ 
ty precipitation, with a high loss of water runoff, and the short grasses 
make the establishment and maintenance of nesting cover difficult, and 
possibly out of the question. Seasons of drought result in overgrazing 
and the very nature of the vegetative cover, coupled with insufficient 
moisture, make overgrazed areas slow to recover. As managed at the pres¬ 
ent time the entire area is of questionable value as a habitat for the 
Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp-tailed Grouse. In short, I feel 
that under present conditions the sandhill region alone in Nebraska holds 
much promise for the prosperity of these two game birds in the state. 

Let us turn to the sandhill region and try to discover the causes 
behind the present rise of the Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp- 
tailed Grouse populations there. It is at once evident that the rise and 
fall of the populations of these birds is related to a number of factors, 
and that these factors now, as they always have, determine the density 
of the populations. I believe the chief factors to be (1) available food 
supply, (2) prevalence of natural enemies, (3) favorable seasons for 
rearing young and (4) suitable nesting grounds. 

Any influence that adversely effects the birds through any one of 
these factors immediately sets up what is called in industry “a bottle¬ 
neck of production.” All other factors may be favorable, yet this single 
unfavorable factor can and does limit the rate of increase as well as the 
extent of distribution of the birds. The recent increase in the Greater 
Prairie Chicken and Sharp-tailed Grouse populations can be attribute ! 
to a favorable change in at least one of the necessary requirements. Be- 


*Bouteloua hirsuta Lagasca and B. oligostachya (Nuttall), Bub 
bilis dactyloides (Nuttall) 
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low I will attempt to outline conditions bearing on the problem and 
their effect on the populations of these birds. 

1. Food Supply. The present food supply is excellent, equal to or 
possibly even better than at the time when these birds were numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands. True, there has been a change in the food 
plants. Corn, small grains and sorghums haye replaced some of the na¬ 
tive food species, but this is, I believe, a change for the better. Exten¬ 
sive planting by the settlers has developed an additional food supply in 
the form of the fruit and buds of trees and shrubs. Lately the “restora¬ 
tion land” of the. AAA program has added a large supply of food in 
the form of weed seed. In the sandhill area this restoration land pro¬ 
duces literally tons of bird food in the form of seeds of the prairie sun¬ 
flower.* Here we undoubtedly have food for a much larger popula¬ 
tion of birds. 

2. Natural Enemies. On the whole I believe there has been a 
reduction in the numbers of many of the natural enemies of the Great¬ 
er Prairie Chicken and the Sharp-tailed Grounse. The Plains Coyote 
has been reduced in numbers by hunting and trapping. Skunks have 
been much reduced in numbers by trapping, and also by a disease that 
apparently has destroyed many of them. The Prairie Spotted Skunk, 
however, one of the worst predators on grouse, is numerous and may 
even be increasing. Most species of hawks are fewer in number. An 
exception is the Swainson Hawk, which has become more plentiful as 
a breeder, nesting commonly in the scattered trees of the abandoned 
homesteads, established under the Kinkaid Land Act of 1904, scattered 
throughout the sandhills. This species is a predator on grouse but very 
rarely, if at all. I recall, however, having once found a young chicken, 
about the sise of a Western Meadowlark, in a nest containing young 
Swainson Hawks. The Western Bullsnake is a very serious predator 
but is much less common in the Logan County area than in past years. 
The Eastern Crow has spread over most of the breeding range of the 
two game birds here under discussion, and probably causes considerable 
losses of eggs and young birds. However, I do not believe that the Crow 
is as serious a predator as many think it to be. 

Illegal killing of these grouse is decreasing. While some shooting 
undoubtedly still ccurs, public opinion is high against such a practice 
and it is decreasing rapidly. Both Sportsmen and landowners want to 
see these birds come back and are making a decided effort to protect 
them. 

3. Favorable Seasons for Rearing* Young. In most of the sand¬ 
hill region the past few seasons have been quite favorable for the rear¬ 
ing of young. An abundance of insect food has been available, while 
dry and warm springs have reduced the mortality rate of the young 
birds. 

4. Suitable Nesting Grounds. Here is the major factor that is 


*Helianthus petiolaris Nuttall 
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now limiting the Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp'tailed Grouse 
populations in Nebraska, in my opinion. It is the real “bottleneck of 
production”. This was discussed at some length in my previous paper, 
“Is the Prairie Chicken Passing?”, and the main point is now again 
brought up, as well as new and favorable developments since that time. 
Without a program that restores and maintains suitable nesting areas, the 
Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp'tailed Grouse are doomed, if 
not to complete extirpation in Nebraska, at least to an insignificant 
role in our avifauna. 

During the drought period following 1933 there was an influx of 
livestock into the sandhill region from adjacent drought'Stricken areas. 
All ranges were stocked far beyond their gracing capacity, and as a 
result vegetative cover suffered greatly. Most nesting areas were de' 
nuded of all cover, and as a result very few young birds were reared. 
This condition of overgrazing continued until 1937, and with this de' 
struction of nesting cover the Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp' 
tailed Grouse populations fell to an albtime low. With 1937 a new 
factor entered the picture. The range program of the AAA began 
to make itself felt. The practice of “deferred grazing” became 
general over the range country, and in the sandhill region nesting cov' 
er was again available to the few birds that remained. Here, the popU' 
lation of these two game birds was again on the upgrade. 

But why was this upswing apparent only in the sandhills? Why 
not over the entire range country? The answer lies, I think, in the 
nature of the soil and vegetation of the sandhills. In the sandhills the 
soil is quick to absorb the moisture that falls and for all practical pur' 
poses there is no runoff. The chief grasses are tall grasses, and these 
are quick to repair the damaging effects of overgrazing. The soils of 
the other grazing areas in Nebraska are finer in texture, moisture is 
slow to enter such soils and much of the scanty precipitation is lost 
through runoff water. In vegetation the two types of range land also 
differ. In the sandhills the characteristic vegetation is made up 
of the tall coarse grasses such as sand dropseed, sand'grass, switch' 
grass, big, little and sandhill bluestems and Indian grass*; species that 
are able rapidly to repair the damage of overgrazing. That of the less 
sandy plains soils is composed of such grasses as grama-grass, buf' 
falo'grass and western wheat grass.** During times of drought the 
short grasses are dominant and after having been overgrazed do not 
make acceptable nesting cover for the birds for a longer period. Like' 
wise in these areas of heavier soils a greater percent of the land is util' 


*Sporobolus cryptandrus (Torrey), Calamovilfa longifolia (Hook' 
er), Panicum virgatum Linnaeus, Andropogon furcatus Muhlenberg, 
A. scoparius Michaux, A. hallii Hackel and Sorghastrum nutans (Lin' 
naeus). 

**BouteIoua hirsuta Lagasca and B. oligostachya (Nuttall), Bub 
bilis dactyhides (Nuttall), Agropyron smithii Rydberg. 
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ized for growing crops. Many of the smaller pastures are permanent' 
ly overgrazed and worthless as a breeding ground for the birds. 

To recapitulate, I believe: (1) that at the present time the Nebras¬ 
ka sandhill region is the only area in the state that has much value as 
a breeding ground for the Greater Prairie Chicken and the Sharp-tailed 
Grouse; (2) that unless the present favorable nesting conditions are 
maintained the sandhills will also lose much of their value in this re¬ 
spect; (3) that while other grazing lands of the state could by proper 
management be made acceptable as breeding grounds, it is highly irm 
probable that such management will ever be developed; (4) that we 
now have a sufficient number of breeding birds to restock those parts 
of the state that are capable of supporting populations of these two 
species of upland game birds; and (5) that the preservation of these 
species is dependent upon the establishment and maintenance of suit¬ 
able nesting areas, and that only through the cooperation of all inter¬ 
ested persons and agencies can such breeding grounds be established 
and maintained. 

Stapleton, J^lebr. 

THE FIRST WILDLIFE INVENTORY OF NEBRASKA 
SHELTERBELTS 

By CARROLL F. ORENDURFF 

During the summer of 1940 a questionnaire was mailed to the own¬ 
ers of Nebraska farm shelterbelts that had been planted by the U. S. 
Forest Service, in an effort to determine their value to Nebraska wildlife. 
A total of 313 cooperators responded with replies to the questionnaire. 
In using the word “shelterbelt”, I am referring to long narrow belts 
of trees and shrubs planted by the Prairie States Forestry Project to 
protect adjoining fields. The shelterbelts planted by the Forest Service 
consist generally of ten rows of trees and average about one-half mile 
in length. The tree rows are usually ten feet apart, which requires a 
strip of land approximately seven rods wide. A few belts of variable 
width, ranging from three to nine rows wide, are planted to meet spe¬ 
cial conditions. 

Shelterbelts are planted (1) to protect soil from blowing, (2) to 
conserve moisture by reducing evaporation and run-off and by holding 
snow, (3) to protect livestock thus reducing feed requirements during 
the winter, (4) to provide food and cover for insectivorous and game 
birds, and (5) to improve living conditions in the Great Plains region. 
Hardy, drought-resistant trees grown in Nebraska from seed collected 
locally are used for planting the shelterbelt. Species of trees used vary 
with the type of soil, soil moisture and depth of the water table. The 
major species used are American elm, hackberry, honeylocust, Chinese 
elm, cottonwood, green ash, black locust, mulberry, Russian olive, 
chokecherry, American plum, caragana, Austrian pine, yellow pine, 
and reel cedar, From four to eight different species are planted in 
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each shelterbelt, thus assuring early effectiveness with the rapid-grow¬ 
ing species, permanency with the slower-growing trees, and a healthy 
planting of the mixed species. 

The questionnaires were mailed to 2,335 tenants on and owners 
of farms having shelterbelts planted in 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
No questionnaires were sent to those having shelterbelts planted in 1939 
and 1940 because these were not regarded as old enough to be of ma¬ 
terial benefit. Three hundred and thirteen questionnaires, or 13 per¬ 
cent, were returned, representing 23 Nebraska counties. These 313 shel- 
terbelts represent 191 miles of ten-row plantings, totaling 2,472.7 acres, 
or 11.6 percent of the acreage planted in Nebraska from 1936 to 1939. 
A total of 736,828 trees were planted on these shelterbelts. The fol¬ 
lowing summary of the returned questionnaires indicates that shelter- 
belt plantings are materially benefiting Nebraska wildlife. 



Estimated 

Estimated 

Average % 


No. of 

No. of 

of increase 


birds 

nests 

per farm 

Ring-necked Common Pheasant 

9,362 

1,179 

30.2 

Greater Prairie Chicken 

1,052 

36 

36.0 

Bobwhite Quail (subspp.) 

870 

61 

35.5 

Sharp-tailed Grouse (subspp.) 

130 


40.0 

Sage Hen 

87 


21.0 

Chukar Partridge 

37 


75.0 

Insectivorous Birds 

51,650 

4,816 

27.0 

Small Game Animals 



18.0 


The consensus of cooperators returning the questionnaire was that 
the belts had proven of much value to Nebraska wildlife in furnishing 
protective cover from hunters, predators, and the elements, and in pro¬ 
ducing nesting facilities and food, and that these values would increase 
as the age of the belts advanced. 

On several occasions Forest Officers have reported numerous 
nests of various species of song, insectivorous and game birds in the shel- 
terbelts. Cottontail rabbits have made appearance in the 1935, 1936, 
and the larger 1937 shelterbelts. A number of Western Fox Squirrel 
dens have also been observed in several of the older shelterbelts in the 
Norfolk and Neligh areas. 

Prairie States Forestry Project, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Grand Island, 
?s[ebr. 


NESTING OP THE GREAT HORNED OWL IN 
DOUGLAS COUNTY 

F. W. HAECKER 

The following record of the nesting of the Great Homed Owl 
(Bubo virginianus virginianus) in Nebraska’s most densely populated 
county is given for the following reasons: (1) the record is fairly com- 
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plete, (2) the nesting was entirely successful, (3) from an economic 
standpoint it appears to be on the beneficial side, and (4) the develop' 
ment of the young from the time of hatching till they were capable of 
strong flight was more rapid than indicated in most of the literature. 

On February 16, 1941, Dr. R. Allyn Moser and I were driving 
along the highway near Irvington, Douglas County, Nebraska. In a 
grove of large pines on a hill near the highway we noticed Eastern 
Crows (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) dipping down into 
the trees in a manner that led us to suspect they were worrying an owl. 
Walking into the grove we found the object of the crows 1 attack to 
be a Great Horned Owl which flew away at our approach. Several old 
crows 1 nests were noted and it was thought at the time that one of them 
might have been taken over by the owl. 

Returning on February 22, we again walked into the grove and 
observed the owl flying away as we entered. Selecting the most like' 
ly looking nest I climbed the tree and found two apparently fresh eggs 
of the Great Homed Owl. They were in an old crow’s nest located 3 5 
feet from the ground in a pine tree near the center of the grove which 
was about four acres in extent. The owner of the land was Dr. Robert 
R. Hollister, a practicing physician. We found him to be sympathetic 
toward the predators, and although he lived on the land in a country 
home he maintained there, he kept no poultry and did no farming. Two 
photographs of the nest and eggs were taken at this time. 

On March 2 we again visited the site and noticed one adult bird 
which flew low to the edge of the grove where the crows took notice. 
The other adult, presumably the female, remained on the eggs until 
we walked directly under the nesting tree, finally flying away but re' 
maining in evidence while the tree was climbed and more photographs 
taken of the eggs. The adult birds always seemed to drop from the top 
of the tree to a point near the ground before flying away through the 
grove. Although we had the nest under observation during nearly two 
months of cold weather we made it a point not to visit the site when 
the temperature was below freezing. 

On March 8 the incubating adult was again flushed from the nest 
and more photographs taken. Again on March 19 the site was visited. 
The owl was flushed from the nest but the tree was not climbed for ab' 
sence of any remains of game around the nesting tree led us to believe 
that the eggs had not yet hatched. 

On March 23 one bird remained on the nest until we were close 
to the tree. The other adult was not seen. The tree was climbed and the 
nest found to contain two young in white down, with eyes not yet 
opened. One held up its head and begged for food while being photO' 
graphed. We estimated that the eggs hatched on March 20, 26 days 
after the eggs were first observed and 32 days after the adult bird was 
first noticed in the grove. The hind quarters of a rabbit were in the 
nest. 
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When I climbed to the nest on March 20 I found an abundance of 
food on hand for the two young which I estimated to weigh over one 
pound each. In the nest were the hind quarters of six Cottontail Rab¬ 
bits (Sylvilagus floridanus), one cottontail’s head and one hind leg of 
that species; also three decapitated Norway Rats (Rattus norvegicus) 
and two white-footed mice, probably of the genus Peromyscus. No avian 
remains were found in or about the nest. Sheathes were beginning to 
show on the young. Their eyes were open and they showed little fear. 

On April 6 when I climbed to the nest the young owls were very 
much larger than on the previous visit, a condition to be expected in 
consideration of the food supply which seemed to be always on hand 
for them- At first they seemed to be alarmed, but soon allowed them¬ 
selves to be stroked and handled. When I lifted them over the side of 
the nest for the benefit of the observers on the ground I noticed that 
their stomachs were full rounded and packed with food. This time the 
nest contained four rabbit legs, one decapitated Norway Rat, one cot¬ 
tontail hind quarters and the hind quarters of one Pocket Gopher 
(Geomys bursarius). One adult owl flew from the nest when we ap¬ 
proached. During this visit, as well as on some previous visits, color pho¬ 
tographs were taken of the nest and its contents. 

I climbed the tree no more, for the young were now getting large 
enough to be easily observed from the ground, also large enough, I 
suspected, to put up an argument. Strangely enough, I was never at¬ 
tacked by the adults while climbing to the nest, although I understand 
from the literature that other observers have not been so fortunate. 
On April 13 the young seemed to be about half the bulk of the old 
bird that remained with them while we watched the family with our 
glasses from the ground below. They were certainly more than half 
as tall as the adult. The old bird finally flew away when we got too 
close. 

Crows were worrying one adult, probably the male, when we vis¬ 
ited the site again on April 20. He flew as we approached and a moment 
later the other adult flew from the nest One young bird nearly as 
large as the adult looked over the side of the nest. It was still in light 
colored plumage with barred breast and well developed ear tufts. The 
area about the eyes appeared to be quite dark. The remains of rabbits 
could be seen on the edge of the nest. Just the back of the other young 
bird was visible, for it did not stand up but remained crouching low. 

On April 27 both old birds were again seen. The two young in 
the nest appeared somewhat darker. On the ground below the nest were 
the hind quarters of a cottontail, also found there was the first sign of 
guilt: some white chicken feathers. 

On May 8 we were surprised to find the nest completely destroyed. 
Not one stick of it remained in the tree. Most of it was found at the 
base of the nesting tree. We finally found one adult about a quarter 
of a mile away being worried by crows. After some search the two 
young were found, perched in a tree about 15 feet apart and about 
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20 feet from the ground. They were in a tree about 50 feet away from 
the nesting tree and it was difficult to see how they could have got 
there without some ability to fly. This was six weeks and two days 
after we had found the young birds with eyes unopened when we esti- 
mated them to be three days old. 

On May 11 we found the young in a tree several hundred feet 
from the nesting tree. They were again at the same level, about 20 feet 
from the ground and about 15 feet apart. Each had a good supply of 
game in its talons, rabbit remains could be seen and the food appeared 
to be entirely mammalian. The old birds were not noticed on this visit. 
All pellets that we could find were collected and sent to Mr. Edson 
H. Fichter of the Zoology Department of the University of Nebraska 
for study and analysis. 

Our last observance of this family of Great Horned Owls was 
made on May 15. Both adults and one young flew from the grove as 
we entered. The remaining young bird was finally found perched in 
a tree and urged to fly, which it did, with a flight as strong and rapid 
as that of the adults. In flight the young appeared the same size as the 
adults but were much lighter in color, being in general a light gray 
while the adults were brown. According to our calculations the young 
were just eight weeks old at the time of this visit, flying well and learn¬ 
ing to hunt for themselves. We left the entire family still together, 
having escaped all contrivances of man arrayed against them. The nest¬ 
ing was successful and from the amount of rodents destroyed, appeared 
to be beneficial. 

Omaha , l^ebr. 
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The Hungarian Partridge in Keyapaha and Holt Counties, 
Nebraska. —The Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission 
endeavored some years ago to establish the Hungarian Partridge in Ne¬ 
braska, with, it was feared, but poor results. It is of interest, therefore, 
to place on record the observation and positive identification of the 
Hungarian Partridge in Keyapaha County, Nebraska, in the fall of 
1940, by Conservation Officer W. J. Weller and me, as well as the 
probable presence of the birds in southern Holt County and at other 
points in Mr. Weller’s territory. Mr. Wellef’s headquarters are at At¬ 
kinson, Holt County. Unfortunately the data are incomplete and some 
of the reports by hunters are questionable. However, all reports re¬ 
ceived from all sources are listed, and insofar as is possible the location 
of the coveys, their habitat, the number of birds seen and by whom, and 
any other pertinent facts are included. 

Records prior to October 26, 1940, are from memory, due to the 
supposition on my part that the birds in question were Chukar Part¬ 
ridges, local persons having informed me that this species had been in¬ 
troduced into the area. But on October 26 and 27, 1940, We sighted 
and positively identified Hungarian Partridges about five miles direct- 
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ly east of Springview, Keyapaha County. Both observations were made 
in the same area and possibly represent the same birds. 

At 1:30 P.M. on October 26, I flushed a flock of 17 birds in an 
old cottonwood grove and was uncertain of my identification, though 
fairly sure that the birds were not Chukar Partridges. Upon returning 
to the car, I told Mr. Weller what I had seen, and he suggested that 
they might be Hungarian Partridges. On the following day, October 
27, we drove over the same route and flushed seven birds within one' 
half mile of the same site. These birds flew across the road and settled 
in a stand of sweet clover about 40 rods north of the road. I stalked 
them and approached to within 20 feet before they flushed. I was in 
full sunlight and able to identify them beyond all question as Hungarian 
Partridges. 

Another report of birds that are, in all probability, Hungarian 
Partridges, comes from the Inez territory about 15 or 18 miles south 
of Atkinson, Holt County. In this case, the birds were reported by two 
ranchers, Messrs. Howard Berry and Ray White, who have observed 
them repeatedly and who are agreed that they are not Chukar Part¬ 
ridges. Mr. Berry reports seeing about 20 birds and Mr. White re¬ 
ports seeing about 30 birds. One Charles Withers of Atkinson, Holt 
County, also reports seeing about 20 partridges in this same area, but 
was unable to identify them as to species. Since these reports come 
from the same general area, the same birds may have been concerned 
in all of them. Description of the birds, as to color, size, and notes, 
definitely indicates that they were not Chukar Partridges. Both men 
are positive that the birds do not have heavy barring on the sides. Mr. 
$erry says that he thinks that one pair bred in a grove of jack pine 
trees near his house in the spring of 1940, for although no nest was 
found the young birds were noted there during the summer. 

Mr. Weller and I made two trips to the White and Berry ranches 
in an attempt to locate the birds, but without success. On each trip 
we covered all likely cover on foot and in the car in an attempt to flush 
them. We questioned Mr. Berry and his family and Mr. White. The 
description given us by these people leaves me with no doubt that the 
birds were Hungarian Partridges. Other reports of partridges seen by 
hunters in the fall of 1940 are as follows: 

' 1. About October 20, 1940. Some unidentified hunters saw about 20 
on the prairie about five miles southwest of Ainsworth, Brown County. 

2. About October 24, 1940. Some unidentified hunters saw about 
a dozen in a meadow with willow brush southwest of Brocksburg, Keya¬ 
paha County. 

3. About October 25, 1940. Some unidentified hunters saw 10 to 
15 at the breaks of the Niobrara River, five miles southwest of Spring- 
view, Keyapaha County. 

4. October 26, 1940. I saw 17 in a meadow pasture cultivated with 
groves and brush, four miles east of Springview, Keyapaha County. 
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5. October 27, 1940. Mr. Weller and I saw seven in a meadow 
pasture cultivated with groves and brush, five miles east of Springview, 
Keyapaha County. 

6. October 29, 1940. W. H. Alepress saw eight or nine along the 
Keyapaha • River, six miles east of Brocksburg, Keyapaha Coun¬ 
ty.—GLENN VIEHMEYER, Stapleton, Xebr. 

The Glaucous Gull in Iowa and Nebraska. —For a day or two 
prior to March 24, 1941, residents living near Lake Manawa, in Pot¬ 
tawattamie County, Iowa, reported having noticed a very large, whol¬ 
ly white gull about the lake. On March 24, Mr. Bruce Stiles, the w T ell- 
known ornithologist of Council Bluffs, Iowa, visited Lake Manawa and 
saw this all white gull in company with American Herring and Ring- 
billed Gulls. He recognised it as either a Glaucous Gull or an Iceland 
Gull, and on the following day, March 25, again visited Lake Manawa, 
accompanied by Dr. R. Allyn Moser of Omaha, when the bird was 
again seen. On March 26, Bruce Stiles, Dr. Moser and F. W. Haeck- 
er of Omaha, all watched the bird, which on that day was on the Nebras¬ 
ka side of Lake Manawa, probably in Sarpy County. It was observed 
to be noticeably larger than the American Herring Gulls, which indicat¬ 
ed that it probably was the Glaucous Gull (Larus hyperbor.eus), rather 
than the Iceland Gull, which is the only other wholly white or whitish 
gull that could occur in this region. So far as we know this is the first 
definite record for the Glaucous Gull in either Iowa or Nebraska. The 
specimen was collected at Lake Manawa on March 27. The bird 
proved to be an adult female. Its measurements in the flesh as taken 
in inches were: Length, 26.20; extent, 61.50; wing, 17.70; tail, 8.06; 
tarsus, 2.75; and culmen, 2.37, all of which are well above the max¬ 
imum measurements of the Iceland Gull.* The specimen, made into a 
study skin, is to be preserved at Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
in the custody of Dr. T. C. Stephens.—R. ALLYN MOSER and F. 
W. HAECKER, Omaha, Nebr. 


*Through the courtesy of Dr. Moser, who on March 29 brought 
the freshly made skin to Lincoln for the purpose, I was able to exam¬ 
ine the specimen carefully. It is unquestionably a Glaucous Gull, and 
the immaculate plumage and bright pinkish legs and feet indicate that 
it is an adult in its third winter, or older. _ Accepting the above flesh 
measurements of length, extent and wing, I obtained somewhat smaller 
measurements for the tail (184 mm.), tarsus (63mm.) and chord of 
the culmen (56 mm.), and 20 mm. for the depth of bill at base. Al¬ 
though this constitutes the first record of a collected specimen of Glau¬ 
cous Gull for Nebraska, and I think also for Iowa, there have been 
previous field identifications of the species, based on wholly white 
birds appearing larger than the accompanying American Herring Gulls, 
seen at Capitol Beach near Lincoln.—Ed. 
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Hudsonian Godwits in the Missouri River Bottoms Near 
Blair, Nebraska.— -On May 18 a bird field day was held at Prepara' 
tion Canyon, Monona County, Iowa, by the Sioux City and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, bird clubs. The N. O. U. was represented by a party of 
Omahans who had the interesting experience of observing a pair of 
Hudsonian Godwits (Limosa haemdstica) while making the trip home. 
These birds were noted feeding at a roadside pond in Harrison Coun' 
ty, Iowa, not far from Blair, Nebraska. They were quite unafraid and 
allowed six observers to approach within about forty feet, making it 
possible to identify them with certainty. In fact, some difficulty was 
experienced in getting the birds to fly so that their flight markings 
could be checked.—JANE M. WINSLADE, Omaha , ?{ebr. 

The Piping Plover Returns to Its Nesting Site in Omaha.— 
On April 27, 1941, a pair of Piping Plovers (Charadrius melodus) was 
observed at their last year’s nesting site in Levi Carter Park of Omaha, 
actually in Pottawattamie County, Iowa (antea, viii, pp. 92'94). On 
May 15 we found a nest of this Species containing four eggs. We have 
called this nest number one and so far as we know it is the earliest nest' 
irig record of this bird that has been recorded in the Nebraska region. 
Notes made at this and other nests that we have had under observation 
this season indicate that incubation starts after the set is complete and 
that all chicks in each nest hatch at nearly the same time. On June 3 at 
sunset the four eggs in nest number one were still urihatched. At 2:30 
P.M. on June 4 two eggs had hatched and one of the chicks was still 
wet. At 5:45 P.M. of the same afternoon three eggs had hatched. Early 
the next morning, June 5, the four chicks were in the nest but readily 
scampered out while we observed them. On the evening of the same 
day a group of five was unable to find the chicks, although the two 
adults were present arid showed concern. 

We found riest number two with four eggs on June 4, and this 
condition remains unchanged at this writing (June 8). Nest number 
three was found in the early morning of June 5. It then contained 
three eggs and orie wet chick. On the evening of the same day four 
dry chicks Were in the riest. Nest number four was found on June 7 
containing four eggs. The brooding bird was apparently blind in the 
right eye for we noticed that this eye remained closed. At 3:45 P.M., 
June 8 there were three chicks near the nest and the last egg Was hatch' 
irig. At 4:45 P.M., one hour later, there Was only one wet chick in 
the riest, the Others having gone. Nest number five was found on this 
same day with four eggs, one of which was hatching. 

Observatioris taken in this area on June 7 accounted for twelve 
adult Piping Plovers, thirteen chicks and eight eggs; since then four 
more eggs have been found. This is a good increase over last year when 
only ten adults Were observed and only one chick was ever seen. It is 
interesting to note that all the nests observed this year contained the 
full set of four eggs and so far as we know there has been no loss of 
eggs, nests, chicks or adults. While the first eggs were found this year 
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oil May 15 and many chicks are now (June 8) in evidence, the first 
eggs of last year were not found till June 10 and the only chick olv 
served on July 13. 

All of the adults observed in this area this year as well as two birds 
nesting at Lake Manawa near Council Bluffs, Iowa, have the black 
collar complete around their necks. The Belted Piping Plover fChara' 
drius melodus circumcinctus) was recognized as a distinct race prior to 
1910 by the American Ornithologists’ Union* It is still considered to 
be a distinct subspecies by some authorities and it is to this race that 
the birds here discussed undoubtedly belong. 

In this same nesting area so far this season we have found fifteen 
nests of the Least Tern containing from one to three eggs each, two 
nests of the Spotted Sandpiper each containing four eggs, and one 
nest of the Killdeer containing four eggs.:—R. ALLYN MOSER and 
F. W. HAECKER, Omaha, Hebr. 

Borne Notes 1940-41 Winter Birds at Fairbury, Jefferson 
County. —Daily bird visitors to the suet and grain that we put out for 
them during the early winter of 194041 at our farm west of Fairbury 
included the Eastern Hairy, Northern Downy and Red'bellied Wood' 
peckers, Horned Lark (subsp.), European Starling, Western Meadow' 
lark, Eastern Slate'colored Junco, Harris Sparrow and Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.) ^ Up to January 24, the year 1941 has not shown as many 
birds as usual. On January 23, 1941, we trapped three banded Harris 
Sparrows, along with many others of that species that had no bands. 
The three banded ones were originally banded by us on February 24, 
1933 (B| 149213), March 26, 1935 (34|l03539) and November 24, 
1935 (351110934).—MISSES AGNES and SUSIE CALLAWAY, 
Fairbury, h{ebr. 

The American Egret Seen in the Omaha Vicinity During the 
Nesting Season. —For the past dozen years watchers along the Mis' 
souri River boundary of Nebraska have noted three species of white 
herons which usually come north every late summer after the nesting 
season. These include the American Egret (Casmerodius albus egret' 
ta), the Snowy Egret (Egretta thula. thuja), and the Little Blue Heron 
(Florida caerulea caerulea) in the white, immature plumage. These spe' 
cies are never common, but they are usually reported each summer dur' 
ing July or August. This year we were surprised to note an American 
Egret in the Omaha vicinity during the nesting season. The bird was 
first seen on Lake Manawa (Pottawattamie County, Iowa, and Sarpy 
County, Nebraska) by the writer on May 28. It was again noted by F. 
W. Haecker and me on May 29 and again on June 1. The bird is entire' 
ly unafraid and allows approach to within twenty or thirty feet so that 
the identification has been made certain. Only one bird has been noted 
and since it has no plumes, it is assumed that np nesting activities can, 
be expected and that the bird is in its second year. We have read with, 
great interest the published accounts of these birds nesting to the north 
and east of the Nebraska region, and this May record for the species 
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in the Omaha vicinity gives promise that nesting may be expected 
here in the not'too-distant future.—R. ALLYN MOSER, Omaha, J^lebr. 

January Bird Lists From Dorchester, Saline County, and 
Nelson, Nuckolls County. — I have had reported to me the January, 
1941, bird lists of two local Nebraska bird clubs. The two'year'old Dor' 
Chester Bird Club, under the leadership of Mr. Robert Lamphere listed 
13 species as follows: (? American Rough'legged) Hawk (6), Eastern 
Bob'white (6), Ring'necked Common Pheasant (10), Nebraska Screech 
Owl (1), Northern Downy Woodpecker (6), Northern Blue Jay (2), 
Eastern Crow (25), Black'capped Chickadee (subsp.) (4), Eastern 
White'breasted Nuthatch (2), Northern Shrike (subsp.) (4), Euro' 
pean Starling (50), English House Sparrow (75) and Eastern Slate' 
colored Junco (10). The Senior Bird Club of Nelson, under the lead' 
ership of Mrs. H. C. Fabrique, has listed 15 species, as follows: (? Ne' 
braska Screech) Owl (1), Red-bellied Woodpecker (2 pairs), Eastern 
Hairy Woodpecker (3), Northern Downy Woodpecker (3), Horned 
Lark (subsp.) (15), Eastern Crow (11), Eastern White'breasted Nut' 
hatch (6), Brown Creeper (subsp.) (3), European Starling (4), Eng' 
lish House Sparrow (dozens), Western Meadowlark (1), Eastern Car' 
dinal (4), Eastern Slate'Colored Junco (18), Tree Sparrow (subsp.) 
(17) and Harris Sparrow (12).—RUTH M. FLEMING, Assistant 
Technician, Recreations Projects, W. P. A., Lincoln, T^ebr. 

The Bald Eagle in the Omaha Vicinity. —On March 5, 1941, 
we watched an eagle flying over Lake Manawa, in Pottawattamie Coun' 
ty, Iowa, that we identified as a Bald Eagle in immature plumage. We 
followed the bird for some time in an automobile watching it fly over 
the south portion of Council Bluffs until we finally lost it in the vicin' 
ity of the South Omaha bridge. Mr. Bruce Stiles reports to us that he 
also has seen this eagle, and identified it as an immature Bald Eagle. 
This is the first eagle that we have noted in the Omaha vicinity.—F. 
W. HAECKER and R. ALLYN MOSER, Omaha, Hebr. 

The Northern Louisiana Heron in Nebraska: A Correction.— 

In recording the specimen of the Northern Louisiana Heron (Hy dr anas ' 
$a tricolor ruficollis) taken at Kearney and mounted by me, constituting 
the only Nebraska record of the species (antea, i. p. 31), I was uncer' 
tain as to the exact date, the original label for the specimen having been 
lost, but put down what I thought at the time was good corroborative 
memory evidence. In a recent conversation with Mr. Logue Erickson 
of Kearney, the man who actually shot the bird, I learned that it was 
taken on the south bank of the Platte River (not at a pond as previous' 
ly stated), ten miles west of the Kearney Bridge, in Kearney County, 
on November 14, 1918, and not about September 11, 1924, as previous' 
ly recorded. This would seem to be an unusually late fall date for a 
wandering heron, but I believe Mr. Erickson has the correct informa' 
tion on this record.—CYRUS A. BLACK, Kearney, TTebr. 
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Eastern Lapland Long-spur Casualties at Fairbury, Jeffer¬ 
son County. —On or about January 23, 1941, we received reports that 
many birds had been found dead that morning in the town of Fairbury. 
It was stated that they resembled “common sparrows”, but were not 
the English House Sparrow. On February 5 a woman reported to me 
that she had found two of them dead in a sitting posture in the snow 
in her yard. I asked for the dead birds and found that they were long- 
spurs. The two specimens were sent to Prof M. H. Swenk at Lincoln 
for exact identification, and he reported that they were the Eastern Lap' 
land Longspun—MRS. MAE RICHARDSON, Fairbury, T^ebr. 

Two Interesting- 1940 Bird Records From the Missouri River 
Bottoms. —My 1940 bird list for the Missouri River watershed 
totals 201 species and subspecies, which is my best record for any single 
year to date I also noted 24 additional forms outside of the Missouri 
River drainage area, but did not get very far away from it at any time 
during 1940. Two 1940 observations that seem of more than usual in' 
terest may be placed on record. Several times during the summer I not' 
ed two Northern Turkey Vultures flying in the vicinity of the Mis¬ 
souri River opposite Thurston County Nebraska, in the vicinity of the 
boundary line of Woodbury and Monona Counties in Iowa, and it is 
quite possible that they were nesting m the vicinity. These birds are 
rare in this locality, which is the farthest upstream on the Missouri 
River that I ever have noted the species. The birds were last seen on 
September 19, 1940. On December 11, 1940, I watched a Great Blue 
Heron (subsp.) fishing near the highway in a Missouri River chute 
south of Rulo, in Richardson County, Nebraska. This date is exactly 
one month after the severe storm of November 11, which swept most 
migrants southward, and is the latest record that I have for this species 
in Nebraska. It is interesting to speculate how this bird survived the 
sub-zero temperatures and deep snows of the November storm, which 
must have made fishing an impossibility for it for a considerable per¬ 
iod.—FREDERICK W. HAECKER, Omaha, Hebr. 

The White-throated Sparrow and Other Birds Wintering- in 
Extreme Southeastern Nebraska. —-The road from the mouth of the 
Big Nemaha River, in Nebraska, to White Cloud, Kansas, runs along 
an old railroad grade at the base of wooded bluffs and close to the Mis¬ 
souri River all of the way. I have found it a most favorable locality for 
bird observations. In addition to being the southeastermost point of 
Nebraska it also has the lowest elevation and the highest precipitation 
in the state. I am convinced that if a complete record could be made 
over a period of years, it would prove to be the locality of mildest win¬ 
ter temperatures in Nebraska. On January 30, 1941, near the mouth 
of the Big Nemaha River in Richardson County, I watched a White- 
throated Sparrow bathing in the pools formed by the melting snow in 
the ruts of the road. I watched the bird at close range for some time, 
using eight power glasses in good light, and am sure of the identifica¬ 
tion. This is my first winter record for this species in Missouri River 
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territory, and I know of no records made by other observers of its oc- 
currence there in winter. Other birds bathing with or near the White- 
throated Sparrow included an Eastern Robin, a few English House 
Sparrows, a few Eastern Cardinals, many American Goldfinches 
(subsp.), six Arctic Spotted Towhees, many Eastern Slate-colored Jun- 
cos, a few Shufeldt Oregon Juncos, several Harris Sparrows and many 
Song Sparrows (subsp.). In the trees nearby were Northern Yellow - 
shafted Flickers, Northern Downy Woodpeckers, Tufted Titmice and 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglets. On previous days I have seen many 
Eastern Common Bluebirds in this locality.—-FREDERICK W. 
HAECKER, Omaha, N'ebr. 

The 1940 Christmas Bird Census at Fremont, Dodge County. 

—During the last week in December, 1940, I took my usual Christmas 
bird census at Fremont. The habitats visited were Wild Court (a nat¬ 
ural woodland tract), the cemetery, open fields and along country 
roads. Twenty-nine species were observed, as follows: Marsh Hawk, 
Pigeon Hawk (subsp.), Eastern Bob-white, Ring-necked Common 
Pheasant, Western Mourning Dove, Nebraska Screech Owl, Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern 
Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.). Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch. Brown Creeper (subsp.). Eastern Robin, Eastern Common Blue¬ 
bird, Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, Migrant Log¬ 
gerhead Shrike, English House Sparrow (200 to 300), Western Mea¬ 
dowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cardinal, American Goldfinch 
(subsp ). Eastern Red-eved Towhee, Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Tree 
Sparrow (subsp.) and Harris Sparrow.—MRS. LILY RUEGG BUT¬ 
TON. Fremont, Kfebr. 

Some Christmas Season Nebraska Bird Notes. — I did not take 
my usual Christmas bird census in 1940, but during the Christmas hol¬ 
idays took part in a “crow hunt” that was held in the Missouri River 
bottoms! of Sarpy Countv, a little north of Fort Crook and south of 
Omaha. Using a mounted Great Homed Owl as a decoy, several East¬ 
ern Crows were shot as they came to harass the owl. I received a sur¬ 
prise, however, when an American Magpie also came to harass the owl, 
but mv effort to collect the Magpie resulted only in removing a few 
of its tail feathers. Three hawks, one definitely identified as an Amer¬ 
ican Rough-legged Hawk, also came to the owl for the same purposes, 
but none of these were shot. Also, during the holiday period I made 
studv skins of a Red-shouldered Hawk and a Northern Barred Owl 
(shot at Bellevue. Sarpy County) that were sent in, and mounted for 
the Universitv of Nebraska Museum an American Bohemian Waxwing 
taken at and sent in from Halsey, Thomas County.—RALPH VELICH, 
Department of Zoology. University of F(ebras\a, Lincoln, Tvfebr. 

The 1940 Christmas Bird Census at Hastings, Adams County. 
-—The Brooking Bird Club held its annual Christmas bird census on 
December 27, 1940, visiting Prospect Park, Frisch’s Lake, Crystal Lake, 
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and the Knights of Pythias grounds, meeting at the K. of P. lodge for 
a covered-dish luncheon at noon. Twenty-three species of birds were ob¬ 
served, as follows: Red-tailed Hawk (subsp), Greater Prairie Chicken, 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Com¬ 
mon Red-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Wodpecker, Horned Lark (subsp.). 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chicadee (subsp.). Eastern White-breast¬ 
ed Nuthatch, Brown Creeper (subsp.). Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
American Bohemian Waxwing, European Starling, English House Spar¬ 
row, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cardinal, Eastern American Goldfinch, 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow (subsp.), and Song Sparrow 
(subsp.).—MR. AND MRS. A. M. BROOKING, MR. WILLIAM 
T. JAQUES, MRS. A. M. JONES, MRS. A. E. OLSON, MRS. C. E. 
RUCH, MR. AND MRS. PAUL SALA, AND MISS M. CARYLE 
SYLLA, Hastings , T^ebr. 


MINUTES OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 

NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS * UNION 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union and the thirty-ninth annual field day were held in Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska, on Friday and Saturday, respectively, May 9 and 10, 1941. The 
Brooking Bird Club was the host organization. All sessions were held 
in the Municipal Museum. Registration began at 9:30 with Mrs. A. 
M. Brooking, Mrs. A. A. Adams and Mrs. Dorr Mahoney in charge. 

There was a special exhibit in a wing of the Museum, of original 
bird and animal paintings, eight by Dr. George M. Sutton of Ithaca, 
New York, and two by Major Allen A. Brooks. 

The business session was called to order at 11:15 with Mr. F. W. 
Haecker presiding. On motion, the minutes of the 1940 annual meeting 
were not read since they were published in full in the July-December, 
1940, number of the Nebraska Bird Review (antea, viii, pp. 98-104). 

A report from Corresponding Secretary Earl W. Glandon was 


read as follows: 

Membership May 1 , 1940 ... H9 

Received at Annual Meeting, May 10, 1940 . 7 

Membership May 10, 1940 ... 126 

Renewals .. ^ .. 125 

New names for approval May 9, 1941 .. 13 

Membership as of May 10, 1941 . 138 


A report from Treasurer L. M. Gates was then presented which 
may be summarized as follows: 

RECEIPTS: 

Cash on hand May 1, 1940. $25 52 

6 Sustaining Membership annual dues 40-41 . 30.00 
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24 Active Membership annual dues for 40-41 . 48.00 

67 Associate Membership annual dues 40-41 .. 67.00 

1 additional payment to change associate membership 

dues to active membership 40-41 .. 1.00 

One Sustaining Membership annual dues 40-41 .. 5.00 

4 Active Membership annual dues 41-42 . 8.00 

21 Associate Membership annual dues 41-42 .. 21.00 

Exchange on check ....03 

Sale of Sets of Review . ^z ... 5.00 

32 subscriptions to Review for 1940 . 32.00 

7 subscriptions to the Review for 1941 ... 7.00 

Money deposited but not accounted for ... 3.00 


$252.55 


$ 11.99 

23.13 

141.50 

75.93 


$252.55. 

On motion the report was received and referred to an Auditing 
Committee appointed by President Haecker and composed of chairman 
Dr. R. A. Moser and Mrs. A. E. Olson. 

The report of the special committee appointed in 1940 to draft 
a proper constitutional amendment which would care for junior mem¬ 
bers was read by L. M. Gates: Article II—Section I. Any student of 
ornithology resident in Nebraska or an adjacent state, not less than 
sixteen years of age may become a member on receiving a majority vote 
of the members present at any meeting. There shall be three classes of 
membership: associate, active and sustaining members, and members and 
applicants for membership may designate their classification. Active 
and sustaining members in good standing shall have the right to vote 
and hold office. Any boy or girl resident in 7^ebras\a or an adjacent 
state, less than sixteen years of age, who has exhibited a special interest 
in bird study, upon the presentation to the Corresponding Secretary, of 
a written certificate signed by two active, sustaining, or associate mem,' 
bers attesting to a degree of proficiency in bird study approximating 
the ability to identify fifty birds by sight, may become an associate 
member on receiving a majority vote of the members present at any 
meeting. 

The changes in and additions to Article II, Section 1, are italicized. 

By motion and vote the amendment was incorporated in ‘ the Con- 


EXPENDITURES: 

Expense of Corresponding Secretary 

Postage and Stationery . 

Postage and envelopes for office of 

Editor-Custodian. 

Printing July-December, 1940 

J^ebrasl^a Bird Review . 

Balance on hand May 1, 1941 .... 
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stitution, copies of the proposed change having been sent to all mem¬ 
bers thirty days prior to this meeting. 

The proposal of names and election of new members was next in 
the order of business. The names of Mrs. R. E. Chesebrough and Mrs. 
H. H. Davis, Omaha, Nebraska, were proposed for active membership. 
The names of Miss Carrie Ludden, Biology Department, Kearney State 
Teachers’ College, Kearney, Nebraska; Mr. Mark Moore, Kearney, Ne¬ 
braska; Miss Trudy Fritz, Lincoln, Nebraska; Miss Laura Dennison, 
Miss Flora Lake, Mrs. J. W. Roberts, Mrs. O. H. Shelly, Mrs. Henry 
Dale White, Mrs. Joseph Baldrige and Y. W. C. A. Camp Brewster of 
Omaha; Miss Fannie B. Cross of Fairbury, Nebraska; Mr. Jean Laffoon 
of Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; as Associate Members. 

All were elected to membership by the casting of a unanimous vote. 

The following Resolutions Committee was appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident: Mr. Harry Weakly, chairman; Mrs. S. A. Perkins and Mrs. A. 
M. Brooking. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, Mrs. M. H. Swenk, 
Chairman, Mr. C. F. Orendurff, and Mrs. Lily Button (previously ap¬ 
pointed) was read as follows: 

For President—Mrs. Wilson Tout, North Platte 
For Vice-President—Dr. R. Allyn Moser, Omaha 
For Corresponding Secretary—Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Staple- 
ton 

For Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings 

For Treasurer—Mr. L. M. Gates, Lincoln 

For Editor-Custodian—Professor Myron H. Swenk 

Nominations were invited from the floor. By motion nominations 
were closed and the secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
for the ballot as read. 

The morning session recessed until 1:15 P.M. 

The program for the afternoon was opened by Mr. A. M. Brook¬ 
ing, Curator of . the Hastings Museum. Mr. Brooking traced the de¬ 
velopment of the Hastings Museum from the woodshed exhibit of his 
boyhood to the present-day modern and spacious building with its var¬ 
ied displays. The aim of the Museum is to show the development of the 
Great Plains. 

Dr. R. Allyn Moser presented the historv of the Piping Plover in 
Nebraska. The description of the nesting of the Piping Plover in Levi 
Carter Park of Omaha was accompanied by colored slides. 

Mr. C. F. Orendurff of the Prairie States Forestry Project, Grand 
Island, showed motion pictures, “The Tree of Life” and “Trees That 
Tame the Winds”, which stressed tree conservation. 

“Finding What You Want When You Want It” was the subject 
discussed by Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte. He illustrated his talk 
with a check list of “Birds of Lincoln County” which he had compiled 
and also with printed daily charts and an original system of filing cards 
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for each species. 

Mrs. Ruth Fleming’s subject ,“What Recreation Is Trying to Do in 
the Field of Bird Study”, showed her interesting and unique way of 
gaining and retaining the interest of children in the study of birds. 

Informal talks were given by Mrs. A. M. Brooking on “Birds of 
Yellowstone Park” and by Mrs. A. H. Jones on “Winter Birds of South¬ 
ern California.” 

The latest addition to Nebraska’s Bird List, the Glaucous Gull, 
reported by Dr. R. Allyn Moser and its identification verified by Pro¬ 
fessor M. H. Swenk, brought thie published list of the State up to 458 
birds. 

Mr. Frank H. Shoemaker, president of the N. O. U. in 1904 was 
asked to tell of his boyhood experience in finding the nest of the Iv¬ 
ory-billed Woodpecker in a cypress swamp in Southwestern Louisiana. 

Edson Fichter, of the Department of Zoology at the University of 
Nebraska, spoke of an egg collection which he had found stored in Bes¬ 
sie Hall. This was labeled as the property of N. O. U. By motion Pres¬ 
ident Haecker appointed a committee to investigate this finding and to 
provide a suitable depository for this collection: Mr. Edson Fichter, 
chairman, Mr. L. M. Gates and Mrs. Ruth Fleming. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee was called for and present¬ 
ed by Mr. Harry E. Weakley as follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the Nebraska Ornithologists' Union express the deepest 
appreciation to the Brooking Bird Club, our hosts at this 
42 nd meeting. 

2. That the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, at this time, here¬ 
by instruct the president of the Union to convey in writing 
the best wishes and sympathy of the organization to Profes¬ 
sor and Mrs. M. H Swenk. 

3. That the appreciation of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
is hereby expressed for the untiring efforts of the officers of 
the past year. 

4. That the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union join the Mitchell 
Bird Club and others in their protest against the use of bird 
feathers on hats and that our president be instructed to sign 
the enclosed petition in behalf of the Society. 

5. That in the interest of increasing our knowledge concerning 
Nebraska birds, the Union adopt as a project the collection 
of data concerning the nesting of birds over the State. 

These Resolutions were read and accepted. 

President Haecker asked for the report of the incoming Executive 
Committee which had been asked to select a nominee as Associate Ed¬ 
itor-Custodian of the N. O. U. The duty of this officer will be to 
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assist Professor Swenk during his present illness. The committee’s rec' 
ommendation of F. W. Haecker of Omaha was voted on in open meet' 
ing and unanimously accepted. 

An invitation to the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union to be the 
guests of the Inez Houghton Audubon Society of Ghadron at the an' 
nual meeting in 1942 was read. This invitation was followed by another, 
signed by Glenn Viehmeyer, Superintendent, asking the Nebraska Or' 
nithologists’ Union to hold the 1942 or 1943 meeting at Niobrara State 
Park. It was left to the Executive Committee to determine the place of 
meeting for 1942. 

President Haecker announced the unanimous election by mail bah 
lot of Dr. George M. Suttori to Honorary Membership in the Nebraska 
Ornithologists’ Union. Dr. Sutton is curator of Birds at Cornell Uni' 
versity, Ithaca, New York, arid is a painter of renown. The illustration 
of the Burrowing Owl which is used on the cover of the Nebraska Bird 
Review is his work. President Haecker was requested to write to Dr. 
Sutton, informing him of the honor conferred upon him by the Nebras' 
ka Ornithologists’ Union. 

Announcement was made of the serious illness of Professor Myron 
H. Swenk and deep appreciation expressed for his years of ceaseless and 
untiring effort for the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. 

The annual meeting concluded with a tour of the Museum conduct¬ 
ed by Mr. A. M. Brooking. Interest centered on the unusual exhibit on 
the second floor of approximately four thousand specimens of birds. 

Members and guests numbering 69 reconvened at the Glarke Ho' 
tel for the banquet at 6:30 P.M. During the dinner hour the Hastings 
girls’ trio, composed of Misses Betty Hoch, Dorothy Auble and Ruth 
Theobald, sang several numbers accompanied by Miss Mary Armstrong. 
Mrs. Clarence Hide gave two readings, “To a Water Fowl” and “Feath' 
ered Birds—Phooey”. 

After dinner the group retired to the Junior High School audri 
torium for an illustrated lecture by Daniel Beard of Omaha. This talk, 
“Endangered Species”, was instructive, interesting and well received. 
Motion pictures of bird life, in color, by W. LeRoy Wilcox, of Omaha, 
concluded the program. These were unusual bird and animal pictures tak' 
en by Mr. Wilcox on vacation trips to Wyoming and California. Most 
outstanding were the pictures of the Rufous Hummingbirds. 

The following N. O. U. members were among those who attend' 
ed: Mrs. Harry £. Weakly, Harry E. Weakly, W. LeRoy Wilcox, Mrs. 
Wilson Tout, Wilson Tout, Mrs. Carl Collister, Mrs. Glen Chapman, 
Mrs. Ruth M. Fleming, Mrs. L. H. McKillip, Mrs. Clyde Johnston, Mrs. 
E. R. Maunder, Miss Vera Maunder, A. M. Brooking, Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking, A. A. Adams, Mrs. A. A. Adams, Fred Day, C. F. Orem 
durff, Earl Glandori, Jean Laffoon, Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mrs. S.A. Perk' 
ins, F. W. Haecker, Frank H. Shoemaker,. Carrie E. Ludden, R. Allyn 
Moser, Miss Caryle Sylla, Mrs. Earle Lioriberger, Mrs. A. M. Jones, 
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Mrs. A. E. Olson, L. M. Gates, Mrs. L. M. Gates, Edson Fichter, Miss 
Mary Ann Wake, Miss Mary Ellsworth, Miss Emma Ellsworth, Miss 
Bertha Calvert. 


REPORT OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE 

NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS' UNION 

On Saturday, May 10, 1941, the thirty-ninth annual field day of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists' Union was held in the Hastings vicinity. The 
field parties were under the leadership of Mr. A. A. Adams' and Mr. W. 
T. Jaques. The group assembled at 6:30 at the Hastings City Auditorium 
Park. The territory covered was from Hastings to the Blue River and 
from Crystal Lake to Pauline. Some of the group visited a lagoon west 
and south of Hastings. The entire party, numbering 61, met at the 
Methodist Church at Pauline where luncheon was served by the ladies 
of the Church. The total list of 113 birds for the day was as follows: 
Eared Grebe, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup Duck, Turkey 
Vulture, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Eastern Red-tailed 
Hawk, Krider’s Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Eastern Spar¬ 
row Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, American ,Coot, Killdeer, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Spotted Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow-legs, Long-billed Dowitcher, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, Wilson’s Phalarope, Franklin’s Gull, Black 
Tern, Rock Dove, Western Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Western Burrowing Owl, Sennett’s Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, East¬ 
ern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, East¬ 
ern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern King¬ 
bird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, 
Say’s Phoebe, Alder Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern 
Cliff Swallow, Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long- 
tailed Chicadee, Western House Wren, Eastern Mockingbird, Catbird, 
Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Willow Thrush, Eastern Bluebird, Migrant 
Shrike, Starling, Bell’s Vireo., Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, 
Black and White- Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Orange-crowned Warb¬ 
ler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Ov¬ 
en-bird, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Northern 
Yellow-throat, Western Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American 
Redstart, English Sparrow, Bobolink, Western Meadowlark, Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird, Eastern Red-wing, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Eastern Cardi¬ 
nal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Western Blue 
Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli Bunting, Dickcissel, Eastern Gold¬ 
finch, Red-eyed Towhee, Arctic Towhee, Lark Bunting, Eastern Savan¬ 
nah Sparrow, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Eastern Vesper Sparrow, 
Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Spar¬ 
row, Brewer’s Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow, Harris's Sparrow, 



White-crOwned Sparrow, Gambel's Sparrow, White'throated Sparrow, 
Lincolns Sparrow, Dakota Song Sparrow. 

High points of the field trip were the large numbers of Olive' 
backed and Gray'cheeked Thrushes seen; and also the finding of the 
nests of both the Eastern and Say's Phoebes. 


As directed by the N. O. U. membership at the May, 1941, an- 
nual meeting at Hastings, the retiring president wrote to Dr. George 
Miksch Sutton notifying him of his election to Honorary Membership 
in the society. Dr. Sutton’s letter of reply, dated May 21, 1941, is 
quoted in full as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Haecker: 

I must thank you for your courteous letter of May 9, and, at your 
first opportunity, I wish you would thank the Nebraska Ornithologists' 
Union for their graciousness in electing me to Honorary Membership 
of the organization. 

Needless to say, this pleases me very much, the more so because 
I started life in Nebraska and began my ornithological career there. By 
this I mean to say that even during my earliest years I was deeply in' 
terested in birds and have many fond recollections of bam owls, baby 
blue jays, marsh hawks, and so on that were part of my life in the 
little college town of Bethany. 

You will be interested in knowing that our Cornell University' 
Carleton College expedition to Mexico was very successful. The four' 
man party suffered seriously neither from accident nor illness, and much 
good work was done. 

One other word: The Nebraska Screech Owl specimen which you 
were good enough to send on makes a splendid addition to our material 
on this species. I can't tell you how glad we are to have it. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) George M. Sutton” 


Members of the Executive Committees of the Iowa Ornithologists’ 
Union and the Nebraska Ornithologists' Union have been planning a 
proposed joint meeting of the two societies at Omaha in 1943. It is 
noted that both organizations are planning to move away from their 
common boundary for their 1942 meetings, the N. O. U. expecting to 
meet at Chadron, and the I. O. U. planning to meet next year in the 
eastern part of their state. These plans would make it natural for the 
meeting place to be in the Missouri River territory in 1943, and it is 
hoped that a joint meeting in Omaha during May of that year can be 
arranged. The last joint meeting of the two organizations was held at 
Sioux City, Iowa, May 10, 1935. 
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MYRON H. SWENK 

The most significant ornithological happening to occur during the 
half-year covered by this issue of THE NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW, 
was one of sadness. The passing of Professor Myron H. Swenk on 
July 17th, at his home in Lincoln, marked the end of an era in the 
bird study of this region. His name and Nebraska Ornithology were 
synonymous. Editor of this magazine (from its inception till the time 
of his death, he was the nucleus of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
which he helped to found, and his was the spirit which kept the society 
in continuous existence. 

It is planned to devote the next issue of this publication largely to 
his memory, and one of America's leading ornithologists is now pre¬ 
paring the principal article. 

Professor Swenk was the one outstanding ornithologist of this state 
and the teacher and leader of all of us who find pleasure and interest 
in the study of birds. No inquiry was too trivial to receive his prompt 
and courteous acknowledgement. The ability of the man to maintain 
this large amount of correspondence in addition to his regular work, 
and in spite of his failing health, was a wonder to us all. The beginner 
and the experienced bird student received his attentions alike. If he 
favored the one over the other we suspect the beginner was nearer to 
his heart, for the professor could never forget his boyhood days when 
he too, was a beginner, thirsting for knowledge and understanding of 
the living creatures in the Nature which surrounded him. 

He was so careful in answering our questions, submitting them to 
other authorities if he deemed it advisable, and his decisions were ac¬ 
cepted as final by all of us. Most articles and notes sent in for publica¬ 
tion in the BIRD REVIEW, most .papers read at our annual meetings, 
were no doubt submitted primarily by their authors to Professor Swenk 
for his consideration and approval. It will be difficult, if not impossible 
to carry pn as we have without him, and yet carry on is what he would 
want us to do. To create a wide interest in natural history through¬ 
out this region was one of his aims, and there is evidence that he went 
far toward the accomplishment of this effort. He held a position of con¬ 
fidence and respect which comes to few men, and his memory will ever 
be a living thing to the zoologically inclined who had the privilege of 
knowing him. 


— 25 — 
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THE ROLE OF OWL PELLET ANALYSES IN 
FAUNISTICS 

By EDSON FICHTER 

The analysis of pellets cast by owls has formed the basis for many 
studies and reports upon the food habits of these birds, with emphasis 
usually upon predator'prey relationships and economic importance. Owl 
pellet examination as an aid in the study of the horizontal distribution 
of small mammals has apparently, however, been accorded little or no 
specific mention in the literature. That it is at times employed by mam' 
malogists is evidenced by the following quotation from Jackson and 
Warfel (1933) in their report upon the mammals of an area in north' 
western Oklahoma. Regarding the Little Gray Harvest Mouse ( Reithro- 
dontomys albescens griseus Bailey), the authors write: “Examination, 
in the field, of the contents of some owl pellets collected .... at Edith, 
reveafed the skull of this species.” Considering this evidence in sup¬ 
port of their skin records, the authors state that, “Evidently these mice 
are generally distributed through the region 

Knowing that the owls of a given area may ue feeding on certain 
species of small mammals which may not be appearing in his traps while 
collecting in that area, the mammalogist considers an owl roost with its 
complement of pellets an important find. Owl pellet collections of small 
mammal remains serve (1) as immediate field evidence of some of the 
species present and thereby as an aid in determining trapping proced' 
ure, and (2), when brought together from many localities over larger 
areas, as a source of faunistic information in support of that furnished 
by the usual skin and skull collections. It must not be assumed, how' 
ever, that the owls of an area have been or are feeding upon all of the 
species of small mammals occupying the area. Errington (1932a) has 
pointed out in his studies on the Long'eared Owl that the bird seemed 
to “prefer” one type of prey to another, since about 90 per cent of its 
kills consisted of harvest mice. Moon (1940) has suggested that “per' 
haps availability of prey” plays some part in the owl’s hunting. Such a 
predator-prey relationship is demonstrated by Snyder and Hope (1938), 
who report that Short'eared Owls fed heavily upon a meadow mouse 
population which had reached plague proportions. Errington (1932a) 
says, regarding the Horned Owl: “The victim is usually a rabbit, for 
the apparent reason that rabbits are conspicuous, more or less abundant, 
and easily obtainable.” Nocturnal and crepuscular mammals, active at 
the same time as the owls, will, of course, be taken much more com' 
monly than those active during the day. 

Pellet identification, upon which critical studies of food habits of 
owls are largely dependent, is also of importance, though less so, to 
the mammalogist. Moon (1940) states that the “identification of pellets 
as to origin is often a difficult problem.”* The collector in the field is, 


*Moon refers to “the only published records known” to him “which are 
concerned to any. degree with comparative diagnostic characters of 
pellets.” 
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however, often fortunate enough to flush the occupants of an owl roost 
at the;time of its discovery, or upon a subsequent visit. Pellets in lots 
from beneath such known roosts, particularly if some are fresh, may 
thus be identified as to origin with reasonable certainty. 

Knowledge of the hunting range of the species of owl known to 
have deposited pellets from which small mammal remains have been cob 
lected might be of value to the field mammalogist. If examination of 
pellets from a known roost discloses the bones of a genus or species of 
mouse, for example, which he wishes to secure, he could intensify his 
trapping within the hunting range of the owls as estimated in relation 
to the location of the roost, and thereby be reasonably assured that he 
was covering an area in which the mouse was present. 

Attempts have been made to learn the extent of the hunting range 
of certain of the species of owls (Hendrickson and Swan, 1938). It is 
probable that terrain and vegetation affect, directly and indirectly, the 
pattern of the hunting grounds. The hunting ranges of the various spe- 
cies of owls are not known, however, and need careful study. Such 
problems should prove attractive to students of ornithology. 

Since qualitative as well as quantitative data are best obtained from 
pellets bearing the least damaged skeletal parts, the student of mammali¬ 
an faunistics finds the pellets from certain species of owls of somewhat 
more value to him than those from other species. The skulls and man¬ 
dibles (or dentaries) of mammals comprise the most reliable diagnostic 
bone structures. Perhaps most notable for producing pellets with intact 
or only slightly damaged skulls are the Long-eared Owl and the Barn 
Owl. Moon (1940) states that “the pellets of the Barn Owl . . . permit 
excellent evaluation of data.” Errington (1930) found that Long-eared 
Owl pellets “yielded the most perfect bone remains” of any of the birds 
studied by him. 

The University of Nebraska State Museum is developing as a dis¬ 
tinct file division of its study collection of modern bird and mammal 
skeletal parts, a series of diagnostic bone material taken from owl pel¬ 
lets. This series consists, for the most part, of skull and mandible ele¬ 
ments, although some additional bone material is retained. It is planned 
that this collection will be of value to the ornithologist and mammalog- 
ist alike, to both of whom it will be available. 

The owl pellet collections made in Nebraska by field parties from 
the University of Nebraska State Museum show records from seven¬ 
teen localities in nine counties. Some localities are represented by one 
specimen, some by more than one hundred specimens. Disregarding 
predator-prey relationships, and thereby any quantitative considera¬ 
tions, the following table presents a list of the genera of mammals rep¬ 
resented in the material at hand, indicating the counties of Nebraska in 
which these collections have been made. 
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Table 1. List of genera of small mammals represented in owl pellet cob 
lection, University of Nebraska State Museum, and counties 
in Nebraska wherein collected. 






COUNTIES 




ORDERS and 
GENERA 

9 

.a 

c? 

Banner 

Box 

Butte 

Morrill 

Hooker 

Lincoln 

Custer 

Lancaster 

Douglas 

Insectivora 

Scalopus (Mole) 
Lagomorpha 






X 

X 

X 


Sylvilagus 










(Cottontail) 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rodentia 










Citellus (Ground' 










squirrel) * 

X 




X 





T homomys (Pocket 
gopher) 

Geomys (Pocket 

X 

X 








gopher) 

Dipodomys 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

(Kangaroo rat) 
Perognathus 

X 

X 



X 


X 



(Pocket mouse) 
Peromyscus (White' 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 


footed mouse) 

X 

X 

X 


X 



X 

X 

Onychomys (Grass' 
hopper mouse) 
Reithrodontomys 

X 

X 





X 



(Harvest mouse) 

X 

X 





X 

X 


T'ieotoma (Wood rat) 
Microtus (Meadow 

X 

X 








mouse) 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ondatra (Muskrat) 
Mus (House mouse) 
Rattus (Common 





X 




X 

rat) 

X 

X 







X 


Carnivora 

Mustek (Weasel) x 


*The appearance of Citellus ramains in this collection may have resulted 
from the inclusion of misidentified hawk pellets. 
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The information presented in Table 1 indicates a preponderance 
of owl pellet collecting in western localities of the state. Yet it suggests 
that if enough owl pellet material were collected from many points in 
Nebraska it would furnish a significant source of supplementary data 
in the study of faunistics of the state, for it reflects certain known fea¬ 
tures of mammalian distribution. For example, the genus of pocket 
gophers, Geomys, is known to occur over nearly the entire state of Ne¬ 
braska (Merriiam 1895; Swenk 1939, 1940). The table shows Geomys 
as having appeared in owl pellets from Sioux, Banner, Hooker, Lincoln, 
and Douglas counties, i.e., from one end of the state to the other. The 
genus of pocket gophers, T homomys, has been shown to occur only in 
extreme western and northwestern Nebraska (Bailey 1915; Swenk 
1941). In the table it is seen that bones of T homomys have been taken 
only from owl pellets collected in Sioux and Banner counties. 

It is evident that only a modest beginning has been made in the 
collection of owl pellet remains of small vertebrates. This report may, 
therefore, serve best to express the need for further efforts, and to 
stimulate interest among bird students for investigations upon this sub¬ 
ject. Ornithologists in Nebraska should find the discovery of owl roosts 
an attractive and valuable “birding” activity. Pertinent and accurate 
data should be recorded and kept with the pellets taken under the roosts. 
If such collectors desire to send their pellet material to the University 
of Nebraska State Museum, the Museum staff will be pleased to identi¬ 
fy the contents of the pellets for the records of the collectors. Pellets 
collected on May 11, 1941, at a nesting site of the Great Horned Owl 
in Douglas County were later brought to the Museum by Mr. F. W. 
Haecker for analysis (Haecker 1941). The bones obtained through such 
contributions are added to the modern bird and mammal skeletal parts 
reference series under the collector’s name, to be available for study at 
any time. In this way students of ornithology may aid in extending 
present knowledge of mammalian distribution and of the food habits of 
owls in Nebraska. 
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PRESENT DAY BIRD LIFE ALONG THE MISSOURI 
RIVER COMPARED WITH SAY’S AND 
AUDUBON’S FINDINGS 

By F. W. HAECKER and R. ALLYN MOSER* 

In June of 1819, Thomas Say, a member of the Major Long Ex- 
pedition, left St. Louis and began a journey up the Missouri River by 
steamboat. His destination was “Engineer Cantonment” near the site 
of the present city of Omaha where the party arrived in due time and 
Say remained until June of the following year, going back overland by 
a route which took him to the mountains and then down the valley of 
the Arkansas River. The record of the birds which he saw was pub' 
lished in 1843 and we are here concerned with only those forms noted 
along the Missouri River. 

John James Audubon started his trip up the Missouri River from 
its mouth in April of 1843, also going by steamboat. He journeyed 
farther upstream than did Say, going on to Ft. Union which is located 
near the mouth of the Yellowstone River near the present North Da- 
kota'Montana boundary. Here he arrived on June 12th and remained 
until August 16th when his downstream trip was begun, ending at St. 
Louis in mid'October. Audubon kept a daily journal listing and discuss' 
ing the birds which he saw and it also has been published. 

These two great naturalists saw a virgin wilderness but lightly 
touched by civilization and their competency to judge what they saw 
need not be questioned. Their records present a picture of the bird life 
which originally existed in this river region before the advent of white 
men had made any appreciable differences. 

In order to summarize the changes which have taken place in the 
bird life of this region during the past century, we are comparing the 
notes of Say and Audubon with the records of our own observations in 
the same territory made during recent years. For the past fifteen years 
the work of co-author Haecker has made it necessary for him to travel 
almost constantly up and down the Missouri River between St. Louis 
and Sioux City, often by boat, and bird notes have been kept during 
this period. One trip was made to the site of Ft. Union where Audu- 
bon spent the summer of 1843. Co-author Moser has lived and studied 
birds for many years in Omaha which is located within a few miles of 
the site of Say’s encampment. Our modern bird observations are here 
used for comparison with those of Say and Audubon. 

Say’s list for the Missouri River region included 145 species, while 
Audubon mentioned 157 species. Their combined list totals 212. Based 
on our own notes and observations we have made a list which, in our 
judgment, we would expect to see if the steps of these two early nat¬ 
uralists were retraced at the present time, being at the same localities 


* This paper was read on the program of the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club, at Minneapolis, Minne¬ 
sota, on November 22, 1940, by F. W. Haecker. Slight revisions have 
been made. 
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during corresponding seasons of the year. This present day list of ours 
totals 221 species, and while it contains many forms that might by 
chance be missed, it also omits a nearly like number which, with luck, 
might be observed. 

While the present day list contains a total roughly equal in number 
of forms to the combined lists of Say and Audubon, it differs consider- 
ably from these earlier lists. The Say-Audubon list includes 55 species 
that we could not, or would not, expect to see, while our modern list con¬ 
tains 64 species not mentioned by these pioneer ornithologists. 

They saw a river region rich in water fowl and shore birds, as 
well as the more spectacular land birds. Extinction has overtaken at 
least two of these forms; Passenger Pigeon and Louisiana Paroquet. 

Other species have withdrawn into a more restricted range. In 
this category we list: Whistling Swan, Swallow-tailed Kite, Mississippi 
Kite, Golden Eagle, Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, Sage 
Hen, Turkey, Whooping Crane, Long-billed Curlew, Willet, Marbled 
God wit, Avocet, Hawk Owl and Raven. 

Other forms on the lists of Say and Audubon but not included in 
ours, might be there because of mistaken identity or because of our mis¬ 
interpretation of their records. These include: Horned Grebe, Brown 
Pelican, Golden Plover and Western Tanager. The remaining birds in¬ 
cluded in the lists of Say and Audubon but omitted from our modern 
list might be seen on a present day trip retracing the route of these men, 
but we have concluded that the probability would be more against than 
in favor of seeing them. These forms are: Old-squaw, Goshawk, Vir¬ 
ginia Rail, Woodcock, Red-backed Sandpiper, the Snowy, Barred, 
Long-eared and Saw-whet Owls, also Nuttall’s Poor-will, Red-breast¬ 
ed Nuthatch, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Rock Wren, Mountain Blue¬ 
bird, and American and Sprague’s Pipits. In addition there are the 
following warblers: Golden-winged, Blue-winged, Orange-crowned 
which Say first described from a specimen he took at Engineer Canton¬ 
ment, Cerulean, Blackburnian, Chestnut-sided, Pine, Kentucky, Hood¬ 
ed and Canada Warblers; also Rock Mountain Grosbeak, Evening 
Grosbeak, Pine Grosbeak, Redpoll, Baird’s, Leconte’s and Henslow’s 
Sparrows and Chestnut-collared Longspur. 

These early journals show great differences in the relative abun¬ 
dance and nesting ranges of the species. Large numbers of swans were 
noted, and nesting geese as well as nesting Bald Eagles. While we still 
have large flights of geese of four species both spring and fall, none re¬ 
main now to nest in the region under consideration. Though occasional 
Bald Eagles are still seen here they do not ,nest any more along the low¬ 
er reaches of the river. Pileated Woodpeckers are now found only 
along the lower 100 miles lof the river but Audubon and Say found 
them abundant in Nebraska whre they are now entirely absent. 

Considering the spectacle of rich and abundant bird life seen by 
these men during the early part of the last century, it seems unreason¬ 
able to think that there would be any species of birds to be seen here 
today that were not here at the time of the early expeditions, and in 
greater abundance. However, the fact remains that many of our pres¬ 
ent familiar birds were not mentioned by Say or Audubon. 
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First, there are the four introduced species: Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Rock Dove, Starling and English Sparrow which, of course, were not 
present at that time. 

Then there are four other species whose American forms at least, 
had not been described at the time of Audubon or Say and whose omis¬ 
sion by them is therefore understandable. These include: Ferruginous 
Rough-leg, Baird’s Sandpiper, Caspian Tern and Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

There are also the species which may have been omitted from the 
lists of Say and Audubon because of mistaken identity, or more likely, 
because of our misinterpretation of their notes. First among these is Blue 
Goose. This bird must have been present among the large numbers of 
Snow Geese seen by Say, and he, no doubt, thought them to represent 
a different color phase of the Snow Goose species. Mistaken identity 
or our misinterpretation might also account for Say’s and Audubon’s 
omission of Eared Grebe, American Merganser, Swainson’s and Amer¬ 
ican Rough-legged Hawks, Black-bellied Plover, Least Sandpiper, Com¬ 
mon Tern, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Acadian and Alder Flycatchers, 
Hermit Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, Rusty Blackbird and Oregon 
Junco. 

There are other birds which might have been omitted merely be¬ 
cause they were overlooked, for the naturalists did not do a great deal 
of field work along the lower section of the river where some of these 
birds are now found, devoting most of their field work to other local¬ 
ities. This list includes King Rail, Barn Owl, Brown Creeper, Bewick’s 
Wren, Yellow-throated Vireo, Summer Tanager and Swamp Sparrow. 
It is also easy to see how Burrowing Owl could have been overlooked 
on expeditions staying close to the river. Every late summer, during the 
years of our own observations, three species of white herons wander 
up the Missouri River, sometimes as far as Omaha. These are Ameri¬ 
can Egret, Snowy Egret, and Little Blue Heron in the white immature 
plumage. Audubon was too far up the river during July and August 
to have seen them, but Say would have noted them at Engineer Can¬ 
tonment, had they been there. Our conclusion must be that they did not 
come that year for such striking birds would not have been missed by 
the keen eye of Thomas Say. Other distinctive birds not mentioned by 
the early naturalists were: American and Least Bitterns, the two red 
headed ducks: Redhead and Canvasback, also Baldpate; Wilson’s and 
Northern Phalaropes, Herring Gull, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Golden- 
crowned and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Prothonotary and Wilson’s 
Warblers, Fox Sparrow, Lapland Longspur and Snow Bunting. 

Completing the list of 64 species not mentioned by Say or Audu¬ 
bon but which you could expect to see on a present day trip over the 
same Missouri River territory are: Green-winged Teal, Ring-necked 
Duck and Ruddy Duck, Cooper’s Hawk, Piping and Semipalmated 
Plovers, Stilt Sandpiper, Wilson’s Snipe, Sanderling, Ring-billed Gull, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Tennessee Warbler, Pine Siskin and Tree Spar¬ 
row. We can only conclude that many of these forms were less common 
then than they are today. 
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Under date of May 10, 1843, Audubon wrote from a camp near 
the present site of Omaha, “Robins are very scarce, Parrakeets and 
Wild Turkey plentiful”, and this entry in his journal is typical of many 
others which indicate the great differences between that day and the 
present time in the relative abundance of various species. 

Heretofore we have considered Audubon’s and Say’s lists together 
in comparison with our modern list, but when either Audubon’s or 
Say’s records are taken separately even more interesting omissions are 
noted. Audubon’s remarkable powers of observation detected a new 
note in the song of the meadowlark, thus adding the western species 
to science, and noted differences in the plumage of such obscurely 
marked birds as Sprague’s Pipit, Bell’s Vireo, and Baird’s Sparrow, 
thereby describing them for the first time, yet he makes no mention 
during his entire trip of seeing the conspicuous kingfisher, nor did he 
mention Hairy Woodpecker, or the abundant Downy Woodpecker. 
These woodland forms must have been less common then. Our records 
show that during early May, the Green Heron, Lesser Scaup and Dick- 
cissel are among the commonest members of their respective families 
along the river between Nebraska and Iowa. Yet Audubon passed that 
way at that time of year without recording any of them. 

If you should visit the site of Engineer Cantonment near Omaha 
on any winter day, probably you would see that the bird most in evi- 
dence would be the Tree Sparrow. During nearly half the year this 
species outnumbers all others in that locality with the exception of the 
Slate-colored Junco. Yet Say spent an entire year there without men¬ 
tioning the Tree Sparrow in his list for the region. His list also omits 
other common Birds such as Arkansas Kingbird, which he later described 
from a specimen he took in what is now Colorado: Wood Pewee, 
House Wren, Wood Thrush, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow-throat, Indigo 
Bunting, and Field Sparrow. 

The flora along the banks of the Missouri River, as well as 
that of its islands and bars, has not changed a great deal during the 
past hundred years. Areas close to the river are still largely out of 
cultivation, and the same dense stands of willows still grow on the low¬ 
er bars, giving way to larger and more scattered willows and to cot¬ 
tonwoods farther back from the stream. The flora of the greater 
part of the flood plain is quite different from what it was, for mucH 
of this region is now farm land of the finest quality. Going back still 
farther from the river, out of the flood plain, past the bluffs, great¬ 
er changes have taken place. Here were the limitless rolling prairies 
with trees growing only along the streams. Now there is a great increase 
in the trees present. On farms, in villages and towns, along roads and 
highways, in groves and in cities with their many parks, trees have ev¬ 
erywhere helped to replace the prairie sod. 

This change from prairie flora to a semi-woodland flora has re¬ 
sulted in a marked increase in the woodland birds and a decrease in the 
prairie loving species. This has been shown by many a bird census made 
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in various parts of Nebraska since 1883. Thus the increase in woodland 
birds over such a vast area must of necessity increase these forms along 
the Missouri River itself which is used so much as a flyway of migra- 
tion, even though the woodland condition of the actual river region it¬ 
self has changed but little. 

This might, in a measure, account for the many omissions on the 
bird lists of Audubon and Say. We would certainly be safe in conclud¬ 
ing that many of these smaller, forest loving species are more in evidence 
now along the Missouri River than they were at the earlier period. On 
the other hand, game birds of all kinds have shown a decrease, as have 
the more conspicuous land birds such as cranes and eagles. What 
changes the next hundred years shall bring will be largely determined 
by our conservation efforts. 

Omaha, Tsfebr. 


N. 0. U. COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION LIST FOR 
SPRING OF 1941 

(Only the Date of First Arrival Given) 

This is the seventeenth consecutive year that the cooperative mi¬ 
gration list has been compiled by members of the N. O. U. and pub¬ 
lished. The observations for Fairbury were made by the Misses Agness 
and Susie Callaway and Mrs. Charles Richardson unless otherwise not¬ 
ed. Four members of the North Platte Bird Club combined their ef¬ 
forts to send us the largest list from any one station. These observers 
were Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Tout, Mrs. Carl Collister and Mr. Harry 
Weakley. The Omaha observations were made by Dr. R. Allyn Moser 
and F. W. Haecker. The other persons who made the observations here 
recorded are indicated by symbols, the key to which is printed below. 
The date IT in many cases indicates that the species is reported as win¬ 
tering rather than an actual observation on January first. 

B—Brooking Bird Club; Bk—Mrs. A. M. Brooking; Br—Mr. A. 
M. Brooking; Ca—Don Carr; Ch—Miss Margaret Chambers; D—Mrs. 
R. R. Damerell; G—Mr. Earl W. Glandon; Ga—Merwyn W. Glandon; 
G1—Mrs. Rose Glandon; Gn—Adrian E. Glandon; Ho—Miss Bertha 
Holly; J—Mrs. A. H. Jones; Jo—Mrs. A. M. Jones; L—C. S. Lud¬ 
low; La—Myron Lambert; Ld—Miss Mildred Ludlow; LI—Harold 

Ludlow; Mr-Mrs. Jesse Marian; Ma—Miss Vera Maunder; O— 

Mrs. A. E. Olson; R—Miss Nelle Rowe; St—Mrs. A. H. Staley; Sy— 
Miss M. Caryle Sylla; T—Mrs. George Trine; V—Glenn Viehmeyer; 
W—Harry Weakley; Wa—Mrs. R. A. Watson and Y—Mrs. F. L. 
Youngblood. 
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Fairbury 

Hastings 

No. Platte 

Omaha 

Red Cloud 


Stapleton 


Lesser Loon (subsp.) 


4-7 L 




Eared Grebe 

5-7 


5-10 B 

6-6 G 


Western Grebe 





5-17 

Pied-billed Grebe 

4-9 5-7 


5-11 J 

4-13 G 


White Pelican 

4-13 

5-10 T 


4-20 Gn 

6-1 

Great Blue Heron 






(subsp.) 

3-26 



4-5 La 

6-1 

American Egret 

5-29 





Little Blue Heron 



5-29 Br 



Eastern Green Heron 

5-25 5-3 


4-29 Jo,0 



Black-crowned Night 






Heron 

5-6 


4-18 J,Jo,Sy 5-11 G 

5-10 

American Bittern 

5-3 

5-20 L 


4-24 Ga 

4-27 

Least Bittern 


5-27 L 




Common Canada Goose 






(subsp.) 

3-11 3-12 

3-6 L 

4-7 J 

2-18 G 

3-28 

Lesser Snow Goose 

3-18 3-13 

4-7 L 

3-23 J 


3-28 

Blue Goose 

3-18 


4'7 J 



Common Mallard 

1-12 3-30 

2-14 LI 


2-5 G 

1-1 

Gadwall 

3-23 




3-28 

Baldpate 

3-18 



3-29 G 

3-30 

American Pintail 

2-22 2-12 

4-7 L 

2-14 J 

2-5 G 

1-10 

Green-winged Teal 

4-2 


3-15 Br 

3-30 G 

4-13 

Blue-winged Teal 

3-30 4-10 

-7 L 

3-23 J 

3-23 G 

3-28 

Shoveller 

3-23 4-16 


4-7 BkJ 

3-10 G 

2-2 

Redhead 

3-9 3-30 


3-30 0 

3-29 G 

5-16 

Ring-necked Duck 

3-27 



3-29 V 


Canvas-back 

3-24 3-30 



3-29 G 


Lesser Scaup Duck 

3-9 3-30 

4-7 L 

5-10 B 

4-6 La 

3-28 

American Golden-eye 

3-23 




3-28 

Ruddy Duck 




4-9 V 


Hooded Merganser 

3-23 





American Merganser 

2-18 


3-23 J 

3-30 V 

1-1 

Turkey Vulture 

5-3 


5-10 W 


5-13 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

4-20 


5-10 J 


6-12 

Cooper’s Hawk 

3-1 


5-10 B 


1-6 

Eastern Red-tailed Hawk 






(subsp.) 

1-4 

1-17 L 

4-24 Br 

4-23 G 

5-13 

Northern Red-shouldered 






Hawk 

3-4 





Broad-winged Hawk 

4-27 





Swainson’s Hawk 



4-20 0 

4-11 G 

4-20 

American Rough-legged 






Hawk 



4-24 Br 

1-1 V,G 

3-3 

Ferruginous Rough-leg 




1-1 V,G 

2-4 

Golden Eagle 




1-1 V,G 


Bald Eagle (subsp.) 

3-5 




1-10 
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Fairbury Hastings No. Platte 


Omaha 

Red Cloud 


Stapleton 


Marsh Hawk 

2-22 

1-4 

3-16 L 

3-24 J 

1-1 V,G 

1-6 

Osprey 

Prairie Falcon 

5-25 


1-1 

L 


1-1 V,G 


Duck Hawk 

1-18 





2-21 G 


Pigeon Hawk (subsp.) 

4-26 




5-16 Br 

1-1 V,G 


Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) 

1-7 

1-7 

3-26 L 

2-14 J 

2-13 V 

3-16 

Eastern Bob-white 

4-27 

1-3 

5-5 

L 

5-30 J 


1-26 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

1-2 

4-16 

1-1 

L 

3-23 J 



Sandhill Crane (subsp.) 



3-31 L 

3-23 J 

2-28 La 

3-11 

Sora 


5-3 





5-11 

American Coot 

3-25 

4-16 

5-10 T 

5-10 B 

4-13 G 

5-1 

Piping Plover 

4-27 






5-25 

Semipaimated Plove. 

4-20 






4-20 

Killdeer 

3-25 

3-15 

3-30 L 

3-19 Y 

3-19 La 

3-29 

Black-bellied Plover 







5-16 

Wilson’s Snipe 
Long-billed Curlew 

4-20 




5-10 Br 

4-6 La 

1-1 

(subsp.) 






4-9 G 

4-13 

Upland Plover 






5-26 G 

4-27 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Eastern Solitary 

5-13 




5-10 B 

5-11 G 

5-11 

Sandpiper 

4-25 




5-8 Jo 

5-15 G 


Western Willet 


5-7 




4-29 G 


Greater Yellow legs 

4-2 

5-7 





4-13 

Lesser Yellow-legs 

4-20 

3-30 



4-20 0 

4-24 Ga 

4-13 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

3-30 

5-13 



5-10 Jo ,0 

5-31 G 


White-rumped Sandpiper 





3-28 

Baird’s Sandpiper 

3-30 




3-17 Br 

5-14 G 

3-28 

Least Sandpiper 

4-20 




5-10 Jo,O 

5-11 G 

5-1 

Dowitcher (subsp.) 

4-20 

5-7 



5-10 Jo.O 

5-7 G 

4-27 

Stilt Sandpiper 






5-16 

Semipaimated Sandpiper 

4-20 




5-10 Jo,0 


3-23 

Marbled Godwit 
Hudsonian Godwit 

5-18 





5-7 


Sanderling 


4-24 





5-16 

Avocet 






6-3 G 

5-16 

Wilson’s Phalarope 


5-7 



5-10 Jo,O 5-11 G 

5-16 

Glaucous Gull 

3-25 







Herring Gull 

2-22 






5-1 

Ring-billed Gull 

2-18 





5-21 G 

3-23 

Franklin’s, Gull 

5-3 

4-24 

5-7 

T 

4-15 0 

5-17 G 

4-9 

Forster’s Tern 

Common Tern 

6-1 





5-11 G 

4-20 

Least Tern 

5-14 






5-4 

Black Tern 

5-29 

5-30 

5-11 L 

5-10 To,0 5-11 G 

5-16 

Rock Dove 

1-1 







Western Mourning Dove 

3-29 

3-27 

3-27 T 

3-3QJ 

4-7 La 

3-15 
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Fairbury 

Omaha Red Cloud 

Hastings 

No. Platte 
Stapleton 

Yellow'billed Cuckoo 


5-14 

5-6 T 

5'10B 

5'10Gn 

5-18 

Black'billed Cuckoo 


5-18 

5'7 L 

5-30 J 


6-9 

Screech Owl (subsp.) 



M L 



4-5 

Horned Owl (subsp.) 

2'16 




M V 

M 

Western Burrowing Owl 


M L 

4'7 Bk 

4-23 G 

4-15 

Nighthawk (subsp.) 

544 

5'5 

4-16 T 

5-10 J 

5-19 G 

5-16 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby'throated , 

4'20 

4'24 

4'22 T 

4'28 J,Bk 



Hummingbird 


5'5 





Eastern Belted 







Kingfisher 

5-25 

5'2 

4'24 L 

4-7 Bk 

4-10 La 

2-9 

Northern Flicker 

1'4 

3-27 

3'18 L 

4-9 O 

4-1 G 

2-1 

Red'shafted Flicker 

1 '27 

4-11 

3-9 L 

3-22 O 

4-4 G 

M 

Red'bellied Woodpecker 

2'1 

1'2 





Red'headed Woodpecker 3-17 

5-2 

5-7 L,T 3'29 O 

5-4 G 

5'11 

Yellow-bellied, 







Sapsucker 

4'27 



3-4 Ca 



Hairy Woodpecker 







(subsp.) 

2'1 

4'8 

M L 



M 

Downy Woodpecker 







(subsp.) 

2'1 

1'2 

M L 



1-5 

Eastern Kingbird 

5'1 

5-2 

4'29 L 

5-1 J 

5-3 G 

5-2 

Arkansas Kingbird 
Northern Crested 

5-8 

5'7 

4'17 L 

5-2 J 

5-3 G 

5-3 

Flycatcher 

5'6 

5'3 

5-22 T 

5-3 Jo 


5-18 

Eastern Phoebe 

3'30 

3'30 

4-5 L 

4-7 BkJ 

5-18G 

4-6 

Say’s Phoebe 

Alder Flycatcher 




4-7 BkJ 


4-17 

(subsp.) 

5'13 


5'22 T 

5-10 B 


5-25 

Least Flycatcher 

5-3 

4'16 

5-15 L 

5-7 Jo 



Eastern Wood Pewee 

4'13 

5-13 

4'17 L 

5-10 B 



Horned Lark (subsp.) 

1-31 

1-2 

M L 

4-27 J 


3-28 

Violet'green Swallow 
Tree Swallow 

5-30 


5'10T 


5-19 


Bank Swallow 

4'13 


5'10T 

5-10B 

5-11 G 

5-4 

Rough'winged Swallow 


5'2 

5'13 L 

4-20 O 

5-11 G 

4-13 

Barn Swallow 

4'20 

5-1 

5-13 L 

5-6 O 

5'4 La 

5-2 

Northern Cliff Swallow 

5-6 


5-12 L 

5-10 J 

5-18 Gn 

5-19 

Purple Martin 

4'3 

4-24 

4'1 T 

4-1 R 


4-30 

Northern Blue Jay 

1-12 

4'24 

4'25 T 

4-24 Y 

4-26 Gn 

4-27 

American Magpie 





1-1 V,G 

1-1 

Eastern, Crow 

1'2 

1'2 

M L 



2-2 

Pinon Jay 

Long'tailed Chickadee 



5'10T 




(subsp.) 

1-11 

1'2 

M L 

1-1 


1-1 

Tufted Titmouse 


2'5 
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Fairbury Hastings No. Platte 

Omaha Red Cloud Stapleton 


White-breasted 


Nuthatch (subsp.) 

2-5 

5-10 





Brown Creeper (subsp.) 

2-16 

2-5 







Ho 

4-13 L 

*5-7 JJo 

4-8 G1 

2-23 

Western House Wren 

4-26 

4-71 

4-25 T 

4-21 J 

5-10 Gn 

5-2 

Bewick’s Wren (subsp.) 



4-11 T 



4-26 

Prairie Marsh Wren 







(subsp.) 





6-16 G 


Common Rock Wren 






4-6 

Mockingbird (subsp.) 


5-3 

4-17 L 

4-27 Mr 

5-7 G 

4-22 

Catbird 

5-6 

5-11 

5-3 T 

5-10 B 

5-15 Gn 

5-11 

Brown Thrasher 

4-17 

3-31 

4-16 T 

4-20 Jo 

5-3 G1 

4-27 

Robin (subsp.) 

3-9 

3-5 

3-17 T 

3-17 J 

2-16 G 

1-1 

Wood Thrush 

5-2 

5-10 

5-11 L 

5-10 B 

5-13 G 

5-18 

Hermit Thrush (subsp.) 

4-13 

4-5 


5-29 Br 



Olive-backed Thrush 

4-27 

5-10 

5-5 T 

4-28 Jo 

5-10 G1 

4-28 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 



4-30 T 

5-10 J 

5-11 G1 

5-3 

Willow Thrush (subsp.) 




5-10 B 



Eastern Bluebird 

1-6 

j-31 

5-24 T 

5-10 J 

3-17 Ga 

5-17 

Mountain Bluebird 





4-21 G 


Townsend’s Solitaire 






1-1 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 




4-29 Jo.OJ 


Eastern Golden-crowned 







Kinglet 

1-19 






Eastern Ruby-crowned 







Kinglet 

4-20 

4-8 


4-18 BkJo.O 1-1 V 

4-20 

Cedar Waxwing 

3-29 

2-11 

5-29 T 


5-4 G1 

2-22 

Northern Shrike (subsp.) 





1-1 G 

3-10 

Migrant Shrike (subsp.) 

4-2 

4-14 


2-14 J 

4-14 G 

1-5 

Starling 

1-4 

3-17 

4-15 T 

3-20 0 

3-1 G1 

3-8 

Bell’s Vireo 

5-9 

5-2 

5-1 L 

5-10 J 

5-13 G1 

5-18 

Yellow-throated Vireo 


5-13 





Red-eyed Vireo 

5-7 

5-13 

5-4 T 

5-10 B 

5-11 G 

5-14 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.) 4-28 

4-24 

4-28 T 

5-1 J,Bk 

5-10 Gn 

5-1 

Black and White 







Warbler 

5-12 



5-21 Jo 

5-7 G1 

4-27 

Tennessee Warbler 

5-7 

5-13 

5-1 T 

5-10 J 

5-11 G1 

5-14 

Orange-crowned Warbler 

4-25 


4-29 Jo.O 


4-22 

Yellow Warbler 







(subsp.) 

4-25 

5-2 

5-2 T 

5-1 Bk 

5-9 G1 

4-27 

Magnolia Warbler 

5-14 





4-30 

Myrtle Warbler 

4-13 

5-3 


4-18 BkJo.O 4-20 G 

4-15 

Audubon’s Warbler 






4-30 

Black-poll Warbler 

5-15 



5-7 Jo 

5-11 G 

4-30 

Ovenbird 

4-27 



5-10 J 

5-13 G 



* Last seen. 
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Fairbury 

Hastings 

No. 

Platte 


Omaha 

Red Cloud 

Stapleton 


Grinnell’s Water- 







Thrush (subsp.) 




4-29 Jo 



Louisiana Water-Thrush 




5-10 B 



Northern Yellow- 







throat (subsp.) 


5-3 

5-5 T 

5-1 Jo,0 

543 Gn 

5-17 

Chat (subsp.) 


5-14 


5-10 B 

5-15 G1 

5-12 

Wilson’s Warbler 







(subsp.) 

5-14 






American Redstart 

4-27 

5-14 


5-10 B 

5-8 G 

5-14 

English Sparrow 

1-3 






Bobolink 

5-30 



4-30 0 

5-11 Ga 

5-11 

Eastern Meadowlark 

4-6 




3-29 G 

4-15 

Western Meadowlark 

1-4 

1-2 

1-1 L 

2-14 J 

1-1 G 

1-19 

Yellow-headed Blackbird 

4-17 

4-14 


4-25 Bk,0 

4-24 La 

5-2 

Red-wing (subsp.) 

1-23 

3-18 

3-20 L 

3-20 O.Bk 

; 3-11 G 

2-26 

Orchard Oriole 


5-4 

5-5 T 

5-10 B 

5-13 G1 

5-12 

Baltimore Oriole 

5-3 

5-3 

5-2 T 

4-24 Sy 

5-5 Ga 

5-6 

Bullock’s Oriole 




5-9 W 


5-25 

Rusty Blackbird 

3-30 

2-13 



2-12 G 

5-7 



Ch 





Brewer’s Blackbird 




5-10 B 

4-11 G 

4-17 

Bronzed Grackle 

2-10 

3-31 

3-28 L 

4-4 J 

4-3 Gn 

4-5 

Cowbird (subsp.) 

4-13 

3-31 

3-22 L 

4-25 Jo,0 

4-9 La 

4-22 

Western ,Tanager 





5-13 G1 


Scarlet Tanager 


5-5 


5-3 D 


5-18 

Eastern Cardinal 

1-4 

1-2 

1-1 Ld 



4-6 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

5-6 


5-1 L 

5-1 Wa 


5-12 

Rocky Mountain Grosbeak 


4-30 L 

M J 

4-30 G1 

5-10 

Western Blue Grosbeak 


5-30 

5-18 L 

5-10 Ma 

5-29 G 

5-19 

Indigo Bunting 

5-17 

5-30 


5-10 B 


4-14 

Lazuli Bunting 




5-10 B 

5-14 G1 

5-20 

Dickcissel 

5-3 

5-14 


5-10 B 

5-27 G 

5-30 

Northern Pine Siskin 

3-9 


3-9 L 



2-26 

Goldfinch (subsp.) 

2-9 


5-4 L 



1-2 

Red Crossbill (subsp.) 

4-13 






Red-eyed Towhee 

4-27 


3-9 L 

4-7 Bk 



Arctic Towhee (subsp.) 

4-27 

5-1 


4-18 Bk Jo, O 4-18 G 

4-20 

Lark Bunting 




5-10 J 

5-14 G 

5-12 

Savannah Sparrow 







(subsp.) 

4-17 

5-5 


4-25 0 

4-25 G 

5-11 

Western Grasshopper 







Sparrow 


4-17 

4-10 L 

5-10 B 

5-27 G/ 

5-2 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) 


3-27 

4-9 L 

4-15 0 

4-11 G 

4-13 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.) 

i4-24 

4-17 

5-14 L 

5-1 Jo.O 5-8 G 

4-30 

Slate-colored Junco 

1-5 

2-8 

1-20 L 

3-21 J *4-22 G 

1-19 


* Last seen. 
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Fairbury 

Omaha Red Cloud 

Hastings 

Xo. 

Stapleton 

Platte 

Shufeldt’s Junco 

1-12 


1-20 L 

3-22 0 

*3-27 G 

1-1 

Pink-sided Junco 






1-2 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.) 
Chipping Sparrow 

1-4 

1-2 

1-1 L 

3-23 J 

*4-11 G 

1-1 

(subsp.) 

4-13 


3-28 L 

5'1 J 

4-19 G 

4-27 

Clay-colored Sparrow 

5-6 



5-1 J 

5-7 G 

5-1 

Brewer’s Sparrow 




5-10 Br 



Western Field Sparrow 

4-13 

4-5 


4-18 Bk,Jo,0 

4-20 

Harris's Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 

1-26 

1-2 

3-24 L 

4-15 0 


5-1 

(subsp.) 

5-3 

4-21 

4-11 L . 

4-30 St 

5-1 G 

4-30 

White-throated Sparrow 

4-20 

4-28 

5-6 T 

4-28 Jo 


4-30 

Fox Sparrow (subsp.) 

4-1 





Lincoln’s Sparrow 

4-24 

4-27 

4-27 T 

4-29 Jo 

5-1 G1 

5-2 

Swamp Sparrow 




5-11 G 


Song Sparrow (subsp.) 

3-30 

3-31 

4-30 T 

4-25 Bk 

4-4 G1 

2-23 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.) 

2-5 



*3-19 G 


Chestnut-collared Longspur 




4-5 G 


* Date last seen. 








GENERAL NOTES 

Sixth Installment of Additions to the List of Birds of Logan 
County and the Adjacent Portions of Lincoln County. 

Since the/publication of the last list of additions to the birds of 
Logan County and adjacent parts of northeastern Lincoln County, as 
published in the January-June, 1939, issue of the Review (antea, vii. p. 
12), we j have made 12 additions to the list. A check of records dis- 
closes that we have 5 identifications of earlier dates that have not been 
published, making 17 additions here. The list to date now totals 244 
species and subspecies. The former total of 229 forms has been correct¬ 
ed to include but 227 forms and the addition of 17 new birds makes 
the list total 244. Two birds were dropped from the 1939 total for 
the following reasons: (1) it was thought best to ; drop from the list 
one race of the Dowitcher, leaving only the Long-billed Dowitcher as 
identified by Myron H. Swenk,from a specimen sent to him from Lo¬ 
gan County; and (2) it now appears that Sprague’s Pipit (antea, iii. p. 
31) was reported in error. Other references to Sprague’s Pipit (antea, 
iii. p. 39; iv. p. 19; v. p. 23) must also be considered errors in identi¬ 
fication, The additions follow; 
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1. American Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta). Rare summer vis¬ 
itor. On July 19, 1939, Glen R Viehmeyer discovered a pure white 
heron in a colony of nesting Great Blue Herons five miles northeast of 
Stapleton. A few days later two more white herons were observed at 
Ambler’s Lake three miles west of Stapleton and these birds remained 
for some time. Repeated observation and study 'by Viehmeyer and 
Glandon brought about identification of these birds. The E. B. Lam¬ 
bert family also saw a white heron -in a swampy meadow two miles 
west of Stapleton. 

2. American Merganser (M ergus merganser americanus). Com¬ 
mon in ;migration. On November 17, 1938, while studying birds on 
North Fork, a small branch of the South Loup River near Hoagland, 
Glen R. Viehmeyer, Earl W. Glandon and his two sons observed for 
some time five birds of this species. American Mergansers have fre¬ 
quently been identified since at this location but always in small num¬ 
bers. 

3. Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis). Rare visitor, 
formerly common summer resident. On July 8, 1940, Glen R. Vieh¬ 
meyer noted a bird of this species in the canyon country of eastern Lo¬ 
gan County. Two days later Earl W. Glandon observed another in the 
northern part of Lincoln County. 

4. Western Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius bendirei). Rare 
transient visitant. Identified in January, 1939, (antea, vii. p. 13). 

5. Red-backed Sandpiper (Pelidna alpina sa\halina). Rare in mi¬ 
gration. A bird of this species was seen near the Logan-Lincoln County 
line on May 23, 1939, by Mr. Glandon. Identification was confirmed by 
Professor Swenk from a description sent to him by the observer. 

6. Buff-breasted Sandpiper (Tryngites subruficollis ). Rare mi¬ 
grant. Identification made by Mr. Glandon from a bird seen in north¬ 
ern Lincoln County, May 22, 1939. 

7. Sanderling (Crocethia alba). Common migrant. These sand¬ 
pipers have been observed for a number of years but identification 
was not positive until a study was made of a flock seen along the Lo- 
gan-Lincoln County line on May 24, 1939. 

8. Rock Dove (Columba livia livia). Uncommon permanent resi¬ 
dent. In Logan County we have a colony pf about 20 birds of this in¬ 
troduced species living in the wild state among the supporting timbers 
of a railroad water tank. We have no record of when this colony 
was established but it was at least five years ago. The number of in¬ 
dividuals does not seem to increase although young are reared each sum¬ 
mer. 


9. Eastern Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe). Rare summer resident. 
Found nesting on May 14, 1939 (antea, vii. p. 31) and since then a pair 
of this species, probably the same pair, nested under the same bridge 
in 1940 and 1941. 
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10. American Pipit (Anthus spinoletta rubescens). Common 
spring and fall visitant. Several birds of this species were observed at 
a lagoon in the southern part of Logan County on October 1, 1935. 
The black feet and legs fixed the species as American Pipit rather 
than Sprague’s. 

11. Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana). Rare straggler. Mrs. 
Glandon saw a male of this species at the bird bath in our yard on the 
morning of May 13, 1941. It remained for several minutes and was 
also seen by Mrs. Pearl Kelly and Mr. Glandon. Its brilliant and strik¬ 
ing markings made identification easy and certain. 

12. Scarlet Tanager ( Piranga erythromelas). Rare transient vis¬ 
itant. Males of this species were seen twice on May 20, 1940, as prev¬ 
iously reported (antea. viii. p. 90). 

13. Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea ). Rare summer visitor. On 
July 17, 1938, Mr. Wilson Tout observed one of these birds at a point 
about eight miles southwest of Stapleton. 

14. Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator mon- 
tana). Rare migrant. Mrs. Glandon watched an immature female of 
this species at the bird bath on the morning of September 8, 1939. It 
was later studied in the garden by Mr. Glandon. 

15. Western Savannah Sparrow ( Passerculus sandwichensis alau- 
dinus). Common in migration. On April 22, 1939, while studying 
birds in a meadow along the South Loup River west of Stapleton, Mr. 
Glandon and sons, Adrian and Merwyn, flushed a small bird which flew 
a short distance and then dropped again into the grass as if it had sud¬ 
denly lost the power of flight. This performance was repeated several 
times before its markings were fully observed and the identification 
made. 

16. White-winged Junco (Junco ai\eni). Rare winter migrant. 
Identification was made from a bird in hand while banding on October 
14, 1938. It was released carrying band No. 34-27075. 

17. Pink-sided Junco ( Junco m.earnsi). Uncommon winter visitant. 
While banding on October 20, 1940, a bird of this species was identi¬ 
fied and banded with band No. 140-61213.—MR. and MRS. EARL 
W. GLANDON, Stapleton, Mebr. 

Notes From Hastings _During Spring Migration a single 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was observed during the period from April 29th 
till May 5th. Lazuli Buntings were noted on numerous occasions, seven 
being seen at one time on May 16. 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and the two species of nuthatches 
were objects of interest this season to several Hastings bird students. A 
pair of the sapsuckers were seen on April 4th and 6th by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Brooking. Mrs. A. M. Jones and myself noted Red-breasted 
Nuthatches on October 28th and they are still with us at this writing 
(December 6th). Miss Caryle Sylla reports that on December 2nd while 
both species of nuthatches were feeding on suet together with a Red- 
shafted Flicker, a sapsucker appeared and routed all the other birds. 
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A male Evening Grosbeak (subsp.) was seen on November 15th 
by Mrs. A. M. Brooking and Miss Caryle Sylla. 

Mrs. A. M. Jones reported the Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet 
on October 7th and a group of them remained for about two weeks. 
Interesting hawk observations were recorded by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking when on November 26th they saw an American Rough'legged 
Hawk and two Prairie Falcons.—MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings, J\[ebr. 

The Fifty-ninth A. 0. U. Meeting 1 at Denver. —The accessibility 
of Denver, made attendance at the Fiftyminth Stated Meeting of the 
America Ornithologists’ Union possible to several N. O. U. members. 
This m e took place there during the first week of September. No 

meeting could have been more appropriate than the Colorado Mu¬ 

seum of aural History with its beautiful Phipps Auditorium, nor could 
any local committee have been more efficient than the one in charge 
which was headed by Mr: Alfred Bailey with the assistance of Mrs. 
Bailey, a gracious and resourceful hostess. 

Space does not permit mention of the forty odd papers read, pa' 
pers which gave results of careful and valuable research in the various 
fields of ornithology. Two evenings were given over to special programs 
of color films. One felt almost guilty to be sitting in luxurious comfort 
enjoying pictures that one knows must have cost the photographers 
many unsuccessful attempts and hours of discomfort and weariness. 

The president of the A. O. U., Dr. James P. Chapin, presided at 
the annual dinner, an enjoyable affair. To some of us the most in- 
teresting part of his speech was the mention of messages received from 
ornithologists in many different parts of the world, even from war' 
torn countries. 

The women enjoyed a delightful tea given by the wives of the com' 
mittee at the home of Mrs. Bailey, and also, the next day, a tour of 
the beautiful gardens of Mrs. John Evans, Mrs. Lawrence Phipps, and 
Mrs. Verner Z. Reed. 

The first of two field trips took a large group to the top of Mt. 
Evans in search of Alpine Zone species. Following the general excitement 
over discovery of a single Southern White'tailed Ptarmigan, Dr. Moser, 
on the return trip with a few N. O. U. members, nosed out several 
families of these unusual birds. The N. O. U.s felt repaid for a tardy 
return to the city and a belated dinner.—MISS MARY ELSWORTH, 
Omaha, T^ebr. 

Occurrence of the Bewick’s Wren and Other Notes of Inter¬ 
est from Red Cloud, Webster County. —Since the Bewick’s Wren 
in any of its three races that are known to occur in Nebraska (Bewick’s 
Wren, Texas Wren and Baird’s Wren) is considered to be a rare bird, 
notices of its appearance in the state are always of interest. We take 
the liberty of quoting from a letter written by Mrs. George W. Trine, 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, under date of June 22, 1941, addressed to Pro' 
fessor Myron H. Swenk. This letter was turned over to the present 
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editor by Mrs. Swenk for the ornithological information it contained and 
because of the listed migration data published elsewhere in this issue. 
We quote in part from the letter: 

“Bewick’s Wren awakened me early April 11th (1941) by what 
faintly suggested the house wren’s song. As I knew it was too early 
for that one I was interested to learn the stranger’s identity as the song 
was very sweet and unusual. He frequently came to the house wrens’ 
houses and entered them frequently, and investigated all of that spe- 
cies’ favorite; haunts. The scolding note is like the house wren’s. He 
stayed here for two days so I got thoroughly acquainted with him. 

“The Purple Martins have come back to me and there seem to be 
three nests. They act more nearly normal than they have at any time 
since we lost all of ours in 1935. There does not seem to be very many 
in town however, and there still seems to be a surplus of males. They 
certainly got all disorganized by that calamitous happening” (antea, 
viii, pp. 45-49). 

The White-winged Crossbill at Omaha, Douglas County.— 

On November 10th, 1941, we watched two White-winged Crossbills 
at close range among the pine trees in Forest Lawn Cemetery in Om¬ 
aha. Neither of the birds were in the red plumage so we took them to 
be females, however, they could have been immature males, but from 
their size and general appearance we believe they were adult females. 
We have observed both species of crossbills a good many times before 
here in Forest Lawn, but the White-winged Crossbill is seen much less 
often than the Red Crossbill.—MRS. G. W. LOOMIS and MRS. S. A. 
PERKINS, Omaha , Hebr. 


An illustrated lecture by Allan D. Cruickshank of the National 
Audubon Society was given at Joslyn Memorial in Omaha, on the even¬ 
ing of October 25 th. The program was sponsored by Omaha members 
of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, The Omaha Nature Study Club, 
and Fontenelle Forest Association. Originally planned to be held in the 
small auditorium which seats abut 350 persons, the sponsors were pleased 
and surprised when a crowd of nearly 800 made their appearance. It 
was therefore necessary to quickly move the projection equipment to 
the large auditorium in order to take care of this large and enthusiastic 
gathering. The talk which was accompanied by colored moving pictures 
and slides, was well received and the sponsors were pleased to note the 
large amount of ornithological interest shown by the size and enthusiasm 
of the audience. The personal efforts of Dr. R. AUyn Moser were large¬ 
ly responsible for making this program pqssible, and thanks were extend¬ 
ed by the sponsors to Mr. Cruickshank ^nd the National Audubon So¬ 
ciety for their cooperation. 
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N. O. U. members who attended the American Ornithologists’ Un¬ 
ion annual meeting at Denver last September were: Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Brooking of Hastings, Mrs. Carl Collister of North Platte, Mr. 
Jean Lafoon of Sioux City, Iowa, and Misses Emma and Mary Ells¬ 
worth, Dr. R. Allyn Moser and Mr. Ralph Velich of Omaha. 


All N. O. U. members and subscribers to this magazine .are re¬ 
ceiving indexes to volumes VI, VII and VIII which are being mailed 
with this issue. It was necessary to print these indexes separately so that 
they can be filed or bound in their proper places at the ends of the vol¬ 
umes issued in 1938, 1939 and 1940. It was also necessary to print them 
in six point type so that each index could be complete on one four-page 
sheet. 

These three volumes were the last edited by Professor Myron H. 
Swenk and the indexes have been compiled by Mrs. Swenk. Thus she 
has completed the indexing of the first eight volumes of the magazine 
which her late husband so ably edited. 

' All members of the N. O. U. as well as all bird students in Ne¬ 
braska and adjacent states are urged to send in their interesting bird 
observations and studies to the editor of this publication. It is desired 
to keep the magazine state-wide or even region-wide in scope, but too 
little material from areas outside Omaha has been submitted. It has 
been jthe editorial policy during the past year to give preference to 
material submitted from areas outside Omaha, and then complete the 
issue with Omaha data selecting that which has the most ornitholog¬ 
ical importance. 

Fortunately, there has been a wealth of good material from Om¬ 
aha from whicK to do this, for the amount of notes sent in from oth¬ 
er portions of the state has been disappointingly small. We know there 
are many competent and enthusiastic bird students located at widely 
separated points over our entire region and it is to them that this ap¬ 
peal is being sent. 

The work and interest of the bird-study groups at Hastings, Fair- 
hury. Red Cloud, Stapleton and North Platte have been greatly appre¬ 
ciated. Groups from other localities are also invited to consider THE 
NEBRASKA BIRD REVIEW as their own medium for publication. 


A Survey of Summer Birds at Wellfleet Recreation Grounds, Well- 
fleet, Nebr., June 7 to 15, 1941, by Wilson Tout, Lincoln County 
Tribune, North Platte, Nebr., Price 25c. This eight-page pamphlet 
constitutes an interesting contribution to Nebraska ornithology. It is to 
be incorporated in the forthcoming booklet on the birds of Lincoln Coun¬ 
ty. Mr. Tout describes briefly 49 forms observed during his nine day 
stay at the Wellfleet Recreation Grounds. His observations and exper¬ 
iences with the Long-tailed Chat and Blue Grosbeak (subsp.) are of 
particular interest. 





ANNUAL FIELD DAYS OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


Organized December 16, 1899 


1903 Lincoln, May 9 ... 

1904 Lincoln, May 14 .. 

1905 Dunbar, May 6 .... 
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1909 Lincoln, May 15 . 
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us Michaux, 6. 

Agropyron smithii Rydberg, 6. 

Ash, green, 7, 

Avocet, 32, 37. 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens, 43 

A.O.U. Meeting at Denver by 
Miss Mary Elsworth, 44. 

Baldpate, 33, 36. 

Birds, Insectivorous, 8. 

Bittern, American, 33, 36; Least, 
33, 36. 

Blackbird, Brewer’s, 24, 40; East' 
ern Red-wing, 24, 40; Rusty, 
33, 40; Yellow-headed, 24, 40. 

Black, Cyrus A., article by, 16. 

Bluebird, Eastern Common, 18, 
24, 39; Mountain, 32, 39. 
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oligostachya (Nuttall), 4, 6. 
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Bulbilis dactyloides (Nuttall), 4, 

6 . 
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Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, articles 
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Bunting, Indigo. 24, 34, 40, 45, 
Lark, 24, 40; Lazuli, 24, 40, 43; 
Snow, 33. 

Calamovilfa longifolia (Hooker), 

6 . 

Callaway, Misses Agness and Su¬ 
sie, article by, 15. 

Caragana, 7. 

Cardinal, Eastern, 16, 18, 19, 24, 
40. 

Casmerodius albus egretta, 15, 42. 

Catbird, 24, 39. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 42. 

Cedar, red, 7. 

Charadrius melodus, 14; melodus 


circumcinctus, 15. 
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24. 

Chicadee, Black-capped (subsp.), 
16, 18, 19; Long-tailed, 24, 38 

Chokecherry, 7. 
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Dickcissel, 24, 34, 40. 
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Fleming, Ruth M., article by, 16. 

Flicker, Northern, 18, 19, 24, 38; 
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Flycatcher, Alder, 24, 33, 38; Ar¬ 
cadian, 33; Least, 38; Northern 
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Geomys busarius, 10, 28. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 39, 43. 

Godwit, Hudsonian, 14, 37; Mar¬ 
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Goldfinch (subsp.), Eastern, 18, 
19, 24, 40. 

Goose, Blue, 33, 36; Common 
Canada, 36; Lesser Snow, 36; 



Snow, 33. 

Gopher, 10. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 18, 19, 24, 40. 

Grass, Buffalo, 4; Grama, 4. 

Grebe, Eared, 24, 33, 36; Horned, 
32; Pied-billed, 36; Western, 
36. 

Grosbeak, Evening, 32, 44; Pine, 
32; Rocky Mountain, 24, 32, 
40, 43; Rose-breasted, 24, 40; 
Western Blue, 24, 40. 

Grouse, Ruffed, 32; Sharp-tailed, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 32. 

Gull, American Herring, 13; 
Franklin, 24, 37; Glaucus, 13, 
37; Herring, 33, 37; Iceland, 
13; Ring-billed, 13, 33, 37. 

Hackberry, 7. 

Haecker, F. W., articles by, 8-11, 
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Hastings Group—A. M. Brook¬ 
ing, William T. Jaques, Mrs. 
A. M. Jones, Mrs. A. E. Ol¬ 
son, Mrs C. E. Ruch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Sala, Miss M. Caryle 
Sylla, 19. 

Hawk, American Rough-legged, 
16, 18, 33, 36, 44; Broad¬ 

winged, 36; Cooper’s, 24, 33, 
36; Duck, 37; Eastern Red¬ 
tailed (subsp.), 19, 24, 36; 

Eastern Sparrow, 24, 37; Fer¬ 
ruginous Rough-leg, 33, 36; 

Krider’s, 24; Marsh, 18, 24, 37; 
Pigeon (subsp.), 18, 37; Red¬ 
shouldered, 18, 36; Sharp- 
shinned, 24, 36; Swainson, 5, 
24, 33, 36; Western Pigeon, 42. 

Helianthns petiolaris Nuttall, 5. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 36; 
Eastern Green, 34, 36; Great 
Blue (subsp.), 17, 36; Little 
Blue, 15, 33, 36; Northern 

Louisiana, 16. 

Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 38. 

Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis, 16. 

Indian grass, 3, 6. 

Jay, Northern Blue, 16, 18, 24, 
38; Pinon, 38. 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., article by, 43- 
44. 


Junco ai\eni, 43, 

Junco mearnsi, 43. 

Junco, Eastern Slate-colored, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 34, 40; Oregon, 33; 
Pink-sided, 41, 43; Shufeldt 

Oregon, 18, 41; White-winged, 
43. 

Killdeer, 15, 24, 37. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 24, 34, 38; 
Eastern, 24, 38. 

Kingfisher, Eastern Belted, 24, 38. 
Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 

18. 33, 39, 44; Eastern Ruby- 
crowned, 19, 33, 39. 

Kite, Mississippi, 32; Swallow 
tailled, 32. 

Lagomorpha, 28. 

Lark, Horned (subsp.), 15, 16, 

19, 38; Prairie Horned, 24. 
Ldrus hyperboreus, 13. 

Limosa haemastica, 14. 

Locust, Black, 7; Honey, 7. 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 32, 

41; Lapland, 17, 33, 41. 
Loomis, Mrs. G. W., and Mrs. S 
A. Perkins, article by, 45. 
Loon, Lesser (subsp.), 36. 

Magpie, American, 18, 38. 
Mallard, Common, 36. 

Martin, Purple, 24, 38, 45. 
Meadowlark, Eastern, 40; West¬ 
ern, 5, 15, 16, 18, 24, 40. 
Membership list, 46-48. 
Merganser, American, 33, 36, 42; 
Hooded, 36. 

Mergus merganser americanus, 42. 
Mice, White-footed, 10. 

Microtus, 28. 

Minutes of Forty-Second Annual 
Meeting, 19-24. 

Mockingbird, Eastern, 24, 39. 
Moon, 26. 

Moser, R. Allyn, articles by, 13, 
14-15, 15-16, 16, 31-35. 

Mouse, Little Gray Harvest, 26. 
Mulberry, 7. 

Mus, 28. 

Mustek, 28. 


J^eotoma, 28. 

Nighthawk, 38; Sennett’s, 24. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 32, 43; 
White-breasted, 16, 18, 1,9 39. 

Olive, Russian, 7. 

Ondatra, 28. 

Onychomys, 28. 

Orendurff, Carroll, article by, 7- 

8 . 

Oriole, Baltimore, 24, 40; Bulb 
ock’s, 40; Orchard, 24, 40. 

Osprey, 37. 

Ovenbird, 24, 39. 

Owl, 26; Barn, 27, 33; Great 
Horned, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18; Hawk, 
32; Homed, 26. 38; Long-eared, 
26, 27, 32; Nebraska Screech, 
16, 18, 38; Northern Barred, 
18, 32; Short-eared, 26, Snowy, 
32; Saw-whet, 32; Western Bur 
rowing, 24, 33, 38. 

Panicum virgatum Linnaeus, 6. 

Parrakeet, 34. 

Paroquet, Louisiana, 32. 

Partridge, Chukar, 8, 11, 12; 

Hungarian, 11, 12. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudi- 
nus, 43. 

Passerina cyanea, 43. 

Pedioecetes phasianellus campes- 
tris, 1; phasianellus jamesi Lin¬ 
coln, 1. 

Pelican, Brown, 32; White, 36. 

Pelidna alpina sa\halina , 42. 

P, erognathus, 28. 

Peromyscus, 10, 28. 

Phalarope, Northern, 33; Wil¬ 
son’s 33, 37. 

Pheasant, Ring-necked Common, 
8, 16, 18, 19, 24, 33, 37. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 24, 38, 42; Say’s, 
24, 38. 

Pigeon, Passenger, 2, 32. 

Pine, Austrian, 7; Jack, 12; Yel¬ 
low, 7. 

Pinicola enucleator montana, 43. 

Pintail, American, 36. 

Pipit, American, 32, 43; Sprague’s, 
32, 34, 41. 

Piranga erythromelas, 43; ludovici' 


ana, 43. 

Plains Coyote, 5. 

Plover, Belted Piping, 15; Black- 
bellied, 33, 37; Golden, 32; Pip¬ 
ing, 14, 33, 37; Semipalmated, 
33, 7; Upland, 37. 

Plum, American, 7. 

Poor-will, Nuttall’s, 32. 

Prairie Chicken, Greater, 1-8, 19. 

Prairie Sunflower, 5. 

Quail, Bobwhite (subsp.), 8, 16, 
18. 

Rabbit, Cottontail, 8, 10. 

Rail, King, 33; Virginia, 32. 

Rdttus, 28; norvegicus, 10. 

Rat, Norway, 10. 

Raven, 32. 

Redhead, 36. 

Redpoll, 32. 

Redstart, American, 24, 40. 

Reithrodontomys, 28; albescens 
griseus (Bailey), 26. 

Richardson, Mrs. Mae, article bv, 
17. 

Robin, Eastern, 18, 24, 34, 39. 

Sage Hen, 8, 32. 

Sanderling, 33, 37, 42. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 33, 37; Buff- 
breasted, 42; Eastern Solitary, 
37; Pectoral, 37; Red-backed, 
32, 42; Semipalmated, 24, 37; 
Spotted, 15, 24, 37; Least, 33, 
37; Stilt, 33, 37; White-rumped, 
37. 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 33, 38, 
43. 

Sayornis phoebe, 42. 

Scalopus, 28. 

Scaup, 34. 

Shrike, Migrant, 24, 39; Northern 
(subsp.), 16, 18, 39. 

Shoveller, 24, 36. 

Siskin, Pine, 33, 40. 

Skunk, Prairie Spotted, 5. 

Snipe, Wilson’s, 24, 33, 37. 

Solitaire, Townsend’s, 39. 

Sora, 37. 

Sorghastrum nutans (Linnaeus), 
3, 6. 


Sparrow, Baird’s, 32, 34; Brew¬ 
er’s, 24, 41; Clay'colored, 24, 
41; Dakota Song, 24; Eastern 
Chipping, 24, 41; Eastern Lark, 
24, 40; Eastern Vesper, 24; Eng' 
lish House, 1649, 24, 33, 40; 
Fox, 33, 41; Gambel’s, 24; Har¬ 
ris’s, 15, 16, 18, 24, 41; Hens- 
low’s, 32; Leconte’s, 32; Lin¬ 
coln’s, 24, 41; Savannah, 24, 40, 
43; Song (subsp.), 18, 19, 41; 
Swamp, 33, 41; Tree (subsp.) 
15, 16, 18, 19, 33, 34, 41; Ves¬ 
per, 40; Western Field, 24, 34, 
41; Western Grasshopper, 24, 
40; White-crowned, 24, 41; 

White-throated, 17, 24, 41. 

Sporobolus crvptandrus (Torrey), 

6 . 

Squirrel, Western Fox, 8. 

Starling, European, 15, 16, 19, 24, 
33, 39. 

Sutton, George M., letter from, 
back of inside cover Vol. IX, 
No. 1. 

Swan, Whistling, 32. 

Swallow, Bank, 24, 38; Barn, 24, 
38; Northern Cliff, 24, 38; 

Rough-winged, 24, 38; Tree, 
38; Violet-green, 38. 

Swenk, Myron H., article by Edi¬ 
tor, 25. 

Swift, Chimney, 24, 38. 

Sylvilagus floridanus, 10, 28. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 40, 43; Summer, 
33; Westrn, 32, 40, 43. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 24, 36; Green- 
winged, 33, 36. 

Tern, Black, 24, 27; Caspian, 33; 
Common, 33, 37; Forster’s, 37; 
Least, 15, 37. 

Thomomys. 28. 

Thrasher, Brown, 24, 39. 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 24, 33, 39; 
Hermit, 33, 39; Olive-backed, 
24, 33, 39; Willow, 24, 39; 
Wood, 24, 34, 39. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 18, 38. 

Towhee, Arctic, 24, 40; Arctic 


Spotted, 18; Red-eyed, 24, 40. 
Tryngites subruficollis, 42. 

Turkey, 32; Wild, 34. 
Tympanuckus cupido pinna tus 
Brewster, 1. 

Velich, Ralph, article by, 18. 
Viehmeyer, Glenn, articles by, 1- 
7, 1L13 

Vireo, Bell’s, 24, 34, 39; Eastern 
Warbling, 24, 39; Red-eyed, 24, 
39; Yellow-throated, 33, 39. 
Vulture, Northern Turkey, 17, 
24; Turkey, 36, 42. 

Warbler, Audubon, 39; Black¬ 
burnian, 32; Black-poll, 24, 39; 
Black and White, 24, 39; Blue- 
winged, 32; Canada, 32; Ceru¬ 
lean, 32; Chestnut-sided, 32; 
Eastern Yellow, 24, 39; Golden• 
winged, 32; Hooded, 32; Ken¬ 
tucky, 32; Magnolia, 39; Myn 
tie, 24, 34, 39; Orange-crowned, 
24, 32, 39; Pine, 32; Prothonot- 
ary, 33; Tennessee, 24, 33, 39; 
Wilson’s, 33, 40. 

Water-thrush, Grinnell’s, 24, 40; 

Louisiana, 24, 40. 

Waxwing, American Bohemian, 
18, 19; Cedar, 18, 39. 

Willet, 32; Western, 37. 
Winslade, Jane M., article by, 14. 
Woodcock, 32. 

Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 24, 34, 38; North¬ 
ern Downy, 15, 16, 18, 19, 24, 
34; Red-bellied, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
38; Red-headed, 24, 38; Pileat- 
ed, 32. 

Wood Pewee, 34; Eastern, 24, 38. 
Wren, Baird’s, 44; Bewick’s, 33, 

39, 44, 45; Prairie Marsh, 39; 

Rock, 32, 39; Short-billed 

Marsh, 32; Texas, 44; Western 
House, 24, 34, 39. 

Yellow-legs, Greater, 37; Lesser, 
24, 37. 

Yellow-throat, Western, 24, 34 

40. 


